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THE NOCTURNES OF LUCA CAMBIASO 


By BertINA SUIDA MANNING 


N Italian sixteenth century painting there is one great master whose 
tremendous scope has, with a few exceptions, escaped the recognition 
of art historians. He is Luca Cambiaso, the Genoese master, greatly 

admired by his contemporaries and near contemporaries, later on almost over- 
looked, who will be the center of our present study. 

History of art, in recent years, has become more and more concerned with 
problems which are embraced by the magic name of Michelangelo da 
Caravaggio. Indubitably, the great master merits the acclaim given him; 
nonetheless, there appear certain trends within the artistic sphere of “Cara- 
vaggism” which demand further clarification and amplification. 

In this context I do not endeavor to probe the scope of the Caravaggism 
that permeated artistic creation throughout the seventeenth century. One factor 
emerges in retrospect from the vastly illuminating Caravaggio exhibition held 
in Milan during the summer of 1951 which might arouse the suspicion that 
there is a slight misconception involved in the terminology of Caravaggism. 
This suspicion, as far as one can say off hand, is bound to grow stronger as a 
result of this year’s show, to be held at Utrecht and Antwerp, of the so-called 
“Caravaggists” of the Northern Countries. This one factor, which may even 
considerably confuse the issue of Caravaggio himself, when his works are 
brought together with the Northern painters of the seventeenth century, is the 
special interest manifested by these painters in the representations of nocturnes, 
illuminated by the light of candles, oil lamps, torches, etc. Even though 
Caravaggio was a master of the subtle gradations of strange illuminations, 
we must not forget that, actually, there is not a single painting by Caravaggio 
which could be called a nocturne—not one painting representing artificial 
illumination of any sort, such as we find in the works of the Northern painters 
like Honthorst, Ter Bruggen, Georges de La Tour, etc. Yet it is mainly this 
particular predilection of these Northern masters which has earned them the 
label of Caravaggists. 

Basically, Caravaggio’s magic illumination appears to be the product of 
the application of Leonardo's theories on light as laid down in his writings; 
thus the entire artistic manifestation of texebroso painting appears as a logical 
development derived from Leonardo’s ingenious observations. 
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In May, 1935, there appeared an interesting article by George Isarlov entitled 
“Les Pré-Caravagistes,”’ written in reference to the then forthcoming exhibi- 
tion of Vermeer. In this brilliant study Mr. Isarlov traced the development of 
that aspect of painting in Italy which has become perhaps the most widely 
discussed problem in art historical circles. Today again an important and 
decisive exhibition is being prepared, centering on this very problem. As in 
1935, the necessity arises to re-state, re-emphasize and amplify certain important 
aspects involved. 

Mr. Isarlov makes his start with Giorgione and Jerome Bosch, tracing 
Giorgione’s influence correctly to Raphael, where it appears in the granu.ose 
fresco of the Liberation of St. Peter. There can be little doubt concerning 
this connection. If not before, Raphael worked in close contact with Sebastiano 
del Piombo, il Veneziano, the pupil of Giorgione, when the latter came to 
Rome in 1511, bringing with him his Venetian and Giorgionesque heritage. 
“Ce qui chez Giorgione était le domaine d’un art intime, cloitré dans une 
méditation, recoit chez Raphael une consécration—en quelque sorte ‘officielle’ 
—et devient une loi, une Académie, une école ouverte au monde entier . . .” 
spread by means of the engravings of Marcantonio Raimondi.* 

From here, Mr. Isarlov goes on to trace the Giorgionesque trend to Savoldo, 
calling this master’s works ‘‘Un hymne au luminisme de Giorgione”; however, 
Savoldo, according to Mr. Isarlov, employs the Giorgionesque light for the 
solution of the problem of space. After a brief reference to Lelio Orsi, 
Mr. Isarlov arrives at the discussion of the painter who is the central figure 
in the present study: Luca Cambiaso. Mr. Isarlov recognizes Cambiaso as the 
most important painter because he is the most advanced one. In the course 
of research in compiling the material for an extensive monograph of this 
master, I have had opportunity to gather a number of reproductions of works 
which amply illustrate Cambiaso’s merit. In presenting this material, much 
of it for the first time, there will emerge elements which heretofore had been 
subjugated under Caravaggio’s name. 

Luca Cambiaso was born in 1527 in Moneglia, a small town on the Ligurian 
coast where his father, the painter Giovanni Cambiaso, had brought his wife 
to safety from Genoa when it was under siege by the Bourbons. Luca, under 
the strict tutelage and guidance of his father, soon developed his outstanding 
talents so that at the age of fifteen (according to Soprani) he painted inde- 
pendent frescoes. Painting in Genoa, before the advent of Luca Cambiaso, was 
at the level of the Quattrocento, hardly if at all touched by the great develop- 
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ments which had taken place in Florence, Rome and Venice. The turning point 
for Genoese art came with the gradiose project for the Palazzo of Andrea 
Doria. This prince, not satisfied with local talent, imported to Genoa certain 
“foreign” artists to decorate his sumptuous residence. Among these artists the 
most prominent one was Pierino del Vaga, the pupil of Raphael, assisted by 
Domenico Beccafumi and Pordenone, among others. The Palazzo del Principe 
thus emerged as the quasi Academy of painting for local Genoese artists, and 
none of them profited more successfully from this opportunity than Luca 
Cambiaso. 

Luca Cambiaso, if we are to believe Soprani, received the conclusive refine- 
ment and polish of his manner from Galeazzo Alessi, the Perugian architect; 
this fact appears the more credible when we consider Alessi’s own creations; 
churches, palaces and villas of utmost grace and beauty which adorn the 
Genoesato. The friendship between Alessi and Cambiaso is further attested 
by Alessian architectural motives in several of Cambiaso’s grandiose frescoes. 
This connection between Alessi and Luca seems to have been one of those 
fortunate cases of artistic symbiosis in which each of the two artists involved 
brings out the best in the other. 

Soprani speaks of three phases within the development of Cambiaso’s art, 
the earliest marked by gigantic proportions and violent foreshortenings. This 
style would appear as a logical first phase of a young artist starting his career 
at a time when Michelangelo’s forms were being widely interpreted and exag- 
gerated, tinged by local traditions and individual artistic sentiments. According 
to Soprani, Galeazzo Alessi’s sound advice brought about Cambiaso’s change 
of style toward his second and most attractive manner. He calmed down the 
fury of his brushes, abandoned his gigantic manner of design, and acquired 
the grace and ease which is so evident in his best works. This change of style 
is chronologically determined by Soprani as having taken place gradually 
during the early years of the 1550's. Luca’s last style, which has been the target 
of criticism and misunderstanding, actually manifests an increasing contempla- 
tive serenity and monumental simplicity, which in its impact might almost be 
compared to a Masaccio or Piero della Francesca. 

Cambiaso, almost throughout his activity, concerned himself with the reduc- 
tion of natural forms to stereometric cubistic ones. Thereby he studied propor- 
tions as well as figures in motion; but perhaps even more important, he achieved 
the basic law of monumental simplicity inherent in natural forms, which 
enabled him to create his paintings of singular mood and which are to be our 
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main concern here. It is this introspective mood, coupled with monumental 
simplicity, which reappears in none other than the painter from Lorraine, 
Georges de La Tour. 

During the summer of 1951 Dr. K. Marcenaro, the director of the Municipal 
art collections of Genoa, arranged a singular exhibition: two works (noc- 
turnes) by Cambiaso, in connection with large photographs of paintings by 
Georges de La Tour, as well as one photograph of Caravaggio's Crucifixion 
of St. Peter. Signorina Marcenaro’s idea confirmed and encouraged the publi- 
cation of this study. 

Luca Cambiaso’s nocturnes, paintings as well as drawings, are concerned 
exclusively with the representation of religious themes, prominent among 
these the Adoration of the Shepherds, the Holy Family, and several scenes 
from the Passion of Christ. For the sake of clarity, in our discussion we shall 
follow this arbitrary division according to subject matter. 

The first painting to be considered here is the earliest nocturne by Luca 
Cambiaso known to me, the Adoration of the Shepherds in the Brera, Milan 
(Fig. 2). This painting shows the characteristics of Luca’s first manner, 
perhaps the very beginning of the change toward his second style, thus 
dateable during the beginning 1550's. The scene is limited to four figures 
surrounding the Christ Child, who is lying on the ground. The light emanates 
from the Child, illuminating the group. The motive of the kneeling Virgin, 
her hands folded, leaning in adoration over the Child, vaguely recalls 
Correggio’s painting in Dresden. However, at this stage Cambiaso is much 
more robust than the gentle and refined Parmese master. There still lingers 
a touch of the gigantic Michelangelesque Roman element. The composition 
is marvelously original and typical for the master; the motive of the Child, 
seen in foreshortening, the upper body resting against a column fragment, 
seems a favorite invention of Cambiaso. It occurs again in a drawing, a study 
for a large altarpiece representing the Adoration of the Shepherds (Louvre, 
no. 9213), which seems to date from approximately the same period as the 
painting in the Brera. The coloring and manner of the brushwork of the 
Brera painting are closely related to several of Cambiaso’s early frescoes, 
as well as panels. The Virgin’s dress is of a highly luminous salmon color, 
heightened with yellow. Most characteristic for this master are also the scorci 
(foreshortenings) of the faces of the Virgin and St. Joseph. 

Subsequent in date to the Brera painting is a second representation of the 
Adoration of the Shepherds ey in a private collection in Genoa) 
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(Fig. 3), which manifests the artist’s further development. This composition 
is again limited to a few figures, the Virgin and Child occupying the spiritual 
as well as physical center of the painting. The Child again is the only light 
source. Spiritually, Cambiaso moves here much closer to Correggio. 

The Madonna and Child are truly luminous bodies and in the darkness we 
perceive the most refined and subtle indications of the presence of St. Joseph 
and the shepherds; the miracle is the Virgin and her Divine Son. As if touched 
by the rays of the divine light, the shepherds distinguish themselves from 
the surrounding night. Mere high-lighted outline of a profile, of a garment 
fold, give indication of their presence. They are not here to disturb or compete 
for the attention due to the Holy Child and His Mother. This is truly grandiose 
refinement in conception and realization of the theme. It is this type of 
representation which is echoed in Rubens, when we suppose him at his most 
“Caravaggesque.” 

Perhaps a little later in date is the large altarpiece of the Adoration of the 
Shepherds in the Capella Lercari in the Duomo of San Lorenzo in Genoa 
(Fig. 4). Soprani mentions that Cambiaso worked for Signor Franco Lercaro 
in this chapel until 1576. However, an inscription on the left side wall of the 
chapel bears the date 1559. Stylistically, the present painting must be placed 
during the late sixties. Federico Alizeri in his Guida refers to this painting 
as being executed in the manner of Bassano. The motive of the Virgin and 
Child harkens back to the Brera painting, reversed. The single light source 
for the foreground is again the Christ Child; the figures of the adoring 
shepherds, St. Joseph and the angel are touched and outlined against the 
darkness by the divine light. In style the progressive dominance of a stereo- 
metric principle underlying the concept of the individual figures makes itself 
felt. In the upper right hand background Cambiaso represents the Annuncia- 
tion tothe shepherds. Above the central scene there floats on high a wreath 
of putti. This type of representation recalls the works of the Northern masters, 
starting with Geertgen, perpetuated in Italy by Defendente de Ferrari and 
Callisto da Lodi. 

Close in composition as well as in style to the Capella Lercari painting is 
an Adoration of the Shepherds in the Pinacoteca in Bologna. This painting 
is mentioned in various literary sources of the eighteenth century as having 
been in the church of S. Domenico in Bologna.’ The Bologna painting 
manifests still another variation on the theme of the Adoration. The research 
into the light problem has increased in complexity, for here we have three 
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sources indicated. For the foreground figures it is again the Christ Child which 
illuminates the adoring group surrounding Him. In the middle ground the 
shepherds approaching from the hills carry a flambeau, illuminating that part 
of the composition; and in the extreme upper right side the scene of the 
Annunciation to the shepherds is illuminated by a bright supernatural light 
bursting from the heavens. It is basically the Giorgione-Savoldesque idea of 
the use of various areas of light for the sake of spatial effects. 

Closely related to the Capella Lercari and the Bologna paintings are several 
drawings varying the subject, such as the one in the Ashmolean Museum in 
Oxford (35 x 24 cm.) (Fig. 5), one in the Hessian Provincial Museum, 
Darmstadt, one in the Uffizi (no. 13699; 34 x 19 cm.), one in the British 
Museum, and one in the Prado (no. 1390), an exuberant night scene with 
music-making shepherds; undoubtedly there are many other drawings of this 
subject by Cambiaso, demonstrating the almost infinite resourcefulness and 
power of invention of this artist. 

Herewith we arrive at a point in our discussion which brings us to what 
we believe to be the most extraordinary group of nocturnes in Cambiaso’s 
oeuvre: the variations on the theme of the Holy Family. It is within this special 
group that Luca Cambiaso reaches a high point of originality, which, indeed, 
contains all the elements of what will be “invented” during the subsequent 
century, as Mr. Isarlov states in his article. To illustrate this statement he repro- 
duces the astounding Holy Family and St. Anne in the Palazzo Bianco, Genoa, 
calling it one of the greatest masterpieces of Italian sixteenth century painting, 
an estimate which is fully justified in fact. 

The magnificent invention of the Holy Family and St. Anne apparently 
pleased Cambiaso himself to such an extent that he prepared it in numerous 
drawings, which we shall discuss presently, and also caused him to paint two 
almost identical versions, one in the Palazzo Bianco, Genoa, the other in the 
Johanneum in Graz, Austria (Fig. 6), both of which are of equally high 
quality, so that there is not the slightest doubt they are by his hand. Both 
paintings represent the Virgin stilling the Child, while St. Anne sits, momen- 
tarily having paused in her work at the yarn winder; the little St. John 
approaches at the extreme right in adoration of the divine Mother and her 
Son; St. Joseph occupies the extreme left background—his back is turned on 
the central group. The scene is illuminated by a candle placed at the right, 
near the figure of St. Anne. St. Joseph, in the background, seems to shield with 
his body another candle, whose illumination silhouettes his form toward the 
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foreground. This amazing spatial use of light is the very element which has 
been gazed upon with amazement and wonder in seventeenth century painting, 
especially in the North. 

As we go on in our contemplation of Cambiaso’s nocturnes, we shall realize 
more and more his amazing scope. This magnificent genre representation 
has a grandeur and simplicity of introspective mood, which has been accom- 
plished by but a few of the very greatest names in the history of art. The scene 
radiates a homely warmth—the cradle, the yarn winder, the straw basket 
containing the spindles hanging on the wall, and the candle itself—nonetheless, 
the deeply religious feeling imprints itself unimpaired on the spectator’s mind. 
The light of the candle illuminates the scene; it lifts the contours of the figure 
of the little St. John from the darkness; it illuminates the silent figure of 
St. Anne; however, the Divine Child is light itself. The feeble power of the 
candle plays on the side figures, but the Child has his own radiation, so that 
we no longer know whether it is the light of the candle which illuminates 
the gentle features of the Virgin. Logically, the candle is placed in such a 
manner that we may well imagine it to be the only light source for the entire 
group. Cambiaso’s statement is extremely refined, extremely subtle. The miracle 
is, if anything, understated—and it is this very element of subtlety, of under- 
statement, of apparent naturalism in genre representations of the religious 
theme, that links our master indivisibly to the so-called painters of the Réalité, 
the so-called Caravaggists of the North, foremost among them Georges de 
La Tour. It is no mere coincidence that the Graz version of this picture was 
called Caravaggio at the time it passed into the Johanneum with the Count 
Attems Bequest. The correct identification is due to W. E. Suida,* who first 
recognized the actual importance of Luca Cambiaso (bringing him to new 
honors) in his monograph on the city of Genoa. 

The Palazzo Bianco version of this composition was one of the two works 
by Cambiaso in Dr. Marcenaro’s comparative exhibition of Cambiaso and 
Georges de La Tour in the Palazzo Bianco in Genoa in 1951. 

As I indicated above, there are numerous drawings related to this com- 
position. These drawings vary from a basic compositional type without indica- 
tions of the nocturne, such as two identical drawings in the British Museum 
(Fig. 9) (I know several other versions) which are limited to the representa- 
tion of the Virgin and Child and St. Anne seated at the base of a stairway, 
to the most complex ones. Perhaps the most complete is in the collection of 
the Duke of Devonshire in Chatsworth (Fig. 7), in which the first intention 
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for the actual painting is laid down in the clearest manner. This drawing 
illustrates better than words the magnificent development, in the sense of 
luministic effects, from the drawing to the painting. The drawing shows 
St. Joseph in the extreme left background, busy lighting an oil lamp, which 
is fully visible. In the painting Luca places St. Joseph in front of the light 
source, thus concealing it, thereby creating the luministic spatial re poussozr 
which was to become one of the central problems of seventeenth century 
painting, especially in the North. The basic compositional scheme of the Virgin 
and St. Anne, as they appear in the Palazzo Bianco and Graz paintings, has 
also been engraved (Disegni Originali d’eccellenti Pittori, 1793). 

A drawing in the Uffizi (no. 13702) forms the transition from the Palazzo 
Bianco and Graz paintings to a second grandiose genre nocturne of religious 
significance: The Holy Family in the Carpenter's Shop. The Uffizi drawing 
repeats in mirror image (the sides are reversed) the central motive of the two 
paintings: the Virgin seated, in this case in profile right to left, stilling the 
Child; St. Anne, seen full face, seated by the yarn winder. The setting is 
changed, however, to the workshop of St. Joseph, who is kneeling, his back 
turned to the central group, splitting wood near the carpenter’s bench. This 
composition, even though not a nocturne, figures prominently in our discussion, 
for it is a step in the transformation of the theme from the Palazzo Bianco and 
Graz versions to a small painting mentioned in the Wilton House catalogue.° 
This small panel (1144 x 10 inches) represents St. Joseph at work by the 
light of a hand lamp held by the youthful Saviour; the Virgin, carrying another 
lamp, descends a staircase in the background. Neville Wilkinson, in his 
description of this evidently most unusual and charming composition, writes 
further: “A small sketch, probably for a larger work, it serves to show the 
lack of religious sentiment that characterizes this period of the decline of Art.” 
Decline of art, indeed, for a period nourished on the idea of the classic neo- 
Raphaelite Academism; climactic flower of art, for a period concerned with 
the problems of Caravaggism and the art of the Réalité! We believe we have 
found a drawing in the collection of the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth 
(Fig. 12), reflecting minutely the composition of the painting mentioned 
in the Wilton House catalogue. This is surely one of the most ingenious and 
charming compositions known to me. The employment of the luministic 
principle for the effect of space reaches here a high point of development. 
The foreground scene of St. Joseph working at the carpenter’s bench, while 
the youthful Christ holds the oil lamp for his foster father to see by, presents 
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ig. 6. LUCA CAMBIASO, Holy Family and St. Anne 
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the closest analogy to Georges de La Tour's composition of the St. Joseph and 
Jesus in the Carpenter's Shop (Louvre and Besancon Museum). 

A third compositional type of the Holy Family with St. Anne is represented 
by a painting in a private collection in New York (Fig. 1). This Nativity 
group of the Holy Family with St. Anne holding an oil lamp is perhaps less 
complex than the other versions already mentioned, insofar as the use of 
light for the development of spatial effects is concerned; for here it is the 
single oil lamp, held by St. Anne, which illuminates the entire scene. Again 
the Divine Child is the only truly luminous figure of the group, whereas the 
other figures appear lifted from the darkness by outlining their contours by 
means of high-lights. The magnificent stereometric monumentality and con- 
templative mood are as evident here as they are in the Palazzo Bianco and 
Graz paintings. Significantly, this work had at one time been connected with 
the name of Georges de La Tour.*® 

A drawing in the Victoria and Albert Museum seems somehow connected 
with the above-mentioned painting (no. 332, pen and bistre, 81142 x72 
inches) (Fig. 8). It represents the Virgin with the Child standing between 
her knees playing with St. Anne, while St. Joseph approaches from the left 
background holding an oil lamp; a candle is placed on the table in the right 
foreground; thus the indication of the light problem appears more complex 
in the drawing (it is a line drawing without shading) than in the painting. 
It repeats the luministic elements of the Madonna descending the staircase 
of the Wilton House painting and the drawing in the collection of the Duke 
of Devonshire, as well as of the preparatory drawing for the Palazzo Bianco 
and Graz paintings, also in the collection of the Duke of Devonshire, Chats- 
worth. Basically, the problems realized by Cambiaso in these works reflect 
the principle of the Savoldesque luminism employed for the research of space. 
It is the principle of the light sources creating the idea of distinct spatial areas. 
The New York painting could well be compared to the central group of 
Savoldo’s St. Matthew and the Angel, where the candle on the table in the 
foreground serves the same purpose as the lamp held by St. Anne in the case 
of Cambiaso, that of creating and accentuating the three-dimensional space 
for the figures. The complex Savoldesque character increases where Cambiaso 
uses more than one light source to indicate distinct spatial areas, as in the 
Adoration of the Shepherds in Bologna, the Palazzo Bianco and Graz paint- 
ings and the relevant preparatory drawings, the Wilton House painting and 
its preparatory drawing, and the Victoria and Albert Museum drawing, related 
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to the New York picture. We have still to mention one further drawing in 
the Uffizi representing the Holy Family at the Fireplace (no. 13722; 27 X 21 
cm.), which bears direct relationship to these genre nocturnes. This drawing 
employs again the principle of the luministic spatial re poussoir for the creation 
of space, as we have observed it in the Palazzo Bianco and Graz paintings. 
St. Joseph, seen in rear view before the fire, sits warming his hands—thus 
silhouetting his form against the fire light. 

We now arrive at a third group of nocturnes in the oeuvre of Cambiaso, 
a group concerned with the representation of scenes from the Passion of Christ, 
including two types of painted compositions as well as a number of extra- 

ordinary drawings which reveal the striking originality and inventiveness of 
’ Luca Cambiaso all over again. 

The composition which we shall discuss first, because it represents a scene 
from the beginning of the Passion, is Christ on the Mount of Olives. Cambiaso 
represented this scene both in paintings and drawings. In painting the com- 
position is known to me in three versions, which are almost identical except 
for a variation in color. The finest of the three versions is preserved in the 
church of Santa Caterina di Portoria in Genoa in the Capella Cavana (Fig. 10). 
This painting is magnificent in color: Christ wears a crimson-red robe, a blue 
mantle with yellow lining; the angel bringing the chalice is enclosed in a 
yellow aura of light; the apostle sleeping in the foreground wears an orange- 
color mantle. Second in quality to the Portoria version is the one preserved 
in the church of San Francesco di Paola, which is in a considerably poorer 
condition; here the coloring has been slightly changed. Christ wears a light 
rose-colored robe, a blue mantle with white lining. The third version, recently 
cleaned and restored at the Soprintendenza in Genoa, comes from the church 
of S. Giovanni Battista, Finale Marina, Province of Savona. This version is 
almost identical in color with the one in Santa Caterina di Portoria, except 
that Christ wears a rose-pink robe instead of the deep crimson one. This last 
painting is the poorest in quality and apparently is a studio variant of the 
Portoria version. 

Again Luca presents us with a magnificent nocturne. The light source for 
the foreground figures is the angel bringing the chalice; the background is 
illuminated by torchlight emanating from a huge flambeau carried by the 
Roman soldiers, guided by Judas, wandering through the night in search of 
Christ. This dramatic composition certainly reflects Cambiaso’s knowledge of 
such compositions by Correggio, Titian and Tintoretto. Moreover, there is 
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one representation in particular which precedes Cambiaso’s work: a small 
predella panel, forming part of a series of five, by Pierino del Vaga, fully 
signed by this master (Fig. 11; 34 x 34 cm.). This predella series, owned by 
a private collector in Genoa, must be connected with a large, fully signed and 
dated (1534) altarpiece representing the Nativity (108 x 87 in.). W. E. Suida, 
in his catalogue for the Samuel H. Kress collection exhibited in Philadelphia,’ 
fully describes the provenance of this large altarpiece. It was painted by 
Pierino for the Baciadonne chapel in the church of S. Maria della Consolazione. 
Evidently the predella was separated from the altarpiece at some time during 
its later history. This interesting five-part predella, representing five scenes 
from the Passion of Christ—Christ on the Mount of Olives; the Capture of 
Christ; Christ before Pilate; the Scourging of Christ; and the Ecce Homo— 
contains two highly significant nocturnes: Christ on the Mount of Olives 
and the Capture of Christ, which we shall refer to later in this context. I believe 
this predella to be of great importance as a precedent in Genoa for Cambiaso’s 
nocturnal scenes of the Passion. 

Luca Cambiaso, however, also left numerous variations on the compositional 
theme of Christ on the Mount of Olives, combined with the scene of the 
Betrayal, in his ingenious drawings. While his pictorial representation of 
Christ on the Mount of Olives, even though extremely interesting, remains 
slightly traditional, within the scope of his drawings this master manifests 
supreme daring and inventiveness. In all of these drawings, the actual scene 
of Christ on the Mount of Olives is relegated to the background. The psycho- 
logical drama of the Passion is emphasized by the advance of the soldiers 
who boldly search through the night by the light of a flaming torch—the 
exact reverse of the painting where the main scene is the central motive and 
the searching soldiers are relegated to the middle ground. Thus, Cambiaso 
achieves in his drawings the idea of vastness and of terror which the paintings 
barely suggest. 

Figure 13, in the Uffizi (no. 13733), represents in the foreground the sol- 
diers searching through the forests by the light of a large torch. Christ, at 
the upper right, is seen praying, while the angel, carrying the tremendous 
cross of the Passion, appears to Him. The extent of luministic effect achieved 
in this line drawing is incredible. A second instance representing the moment 
when Judas approaches the kneeling Christ—the moment the angel has already 
turned to take leave—is represented in a marvelous line drawing in the Musée 
Bonnat in Bayonne. Here Cambiaso captures the most pregnant moment for 
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the entire drama of the Passion: the realization of Christ becoming fact. The 
refinement of psychological understanding is unsurpassed. The hordes of 
Roman soldiers, guided by one bearing a blazing torch, burst into the scene, 
while in the foreground the three apostles are sleeping peacefully. (Number 
560 in the Prado, as well as a drawing in the British Museum, Fig. 14, further 
vary this subject.) 

The scene of the Capture of Christ, combined with the scene in which the 
Roman soldiers lead Him away, is represented by Luca Cambiaso in various 
splendid drawings of nocturnes. Outstanding among these are: no. 13681 in 
the Uffizi; a drawing in the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford (20.8 x 30.6 cm.); 
nos. 13621, 847, 848 in the Uffizi (Figs. 15, 16, 17); a drawing in the collec- 
tion of Janos Scholz repeating no. 848 in the Uffizi; and no. 342 in the Prado, 
among others. Every one of these drawings enhances the impression of Luca 
Cambiaso as a most ingenious and most original master. In connection with 
the scene of the Capture of Christ and the subsequent scene of Christ being 
led away by his captors, we again have to mention one of the five predella 
panels by Pierino del Vaga. It is the splendid panel of the Capture combined 
with the leading away of Christ (Fig. 21), which offers us a precedent in 
Genoa for Cambiaso’s rich inventions. 

The scene following in the Passion drama is that representing Christ before 
Caiphas. This scene offered Luca Cambiaso the opportunity to paint one of 
his greatest nocturnes—perhaps the greatest nocturne of the sixteenth century 
in Italy, when looked upon in the light of what was to come during the subse- 
quent century. Not one drawing is known to me of this particular scene. 
However, the painting itself exists in three versions (Palazzo Bianco, Genoa, 
Fig. 19; private collection, Genoa; private collection, Paris), bearing conclusive 
testimony to the great impression and appeal this glorious invention exercised 
as soon as it became known. The Palazzo Bianco version was the second paint- 
ing used by Signorina Marcenaro in her exhibition. 

Following the Biblical narrative, Cambiaso here presents Christ brought 
before Caiphas in the deep night. Caiphas is seated at a table upon which two 
large burning candles are placed; Christ, roughly handled by soldiers in full 
steel armor, is brought before him. Luministically, as well as in every other 
way conceivable, this painting contains every element we think of as 
Caravaggesque in Northern painting of the seventeenth century. Christ, 
magnificently spiritual, clad in a salmon-colored robe, is surrounded by the 
rough soldiers; his hands are bound with a cord; one of the soldiers has grasped 
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Fig. 18. LUCA CAMBIASO, Sf. Francis Meditating on the 
London, British Museum 


Fig. 19. LUCA CAMBIASO, Christ before Caiphas 
Genoa, Palazzo Bianco 
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hold of his robe at the neck line, dragging him mercilessly toward Caiphas. 
Rarely has a master achieved in such a refined manner the individual character- 
izations and psychological contrasts: the gentleness and resignation of Christ 
shine as a spiritual light among his tormentors. Yet Cambiaso does not in 
the slightest employ the usual exaggeration of brutalizing the tormentors. 
Certainly they are popular types, perhaps a little uncouth, but not the types of 
inhumanly monster-like creatures known to us from so many Northern paint- 
ings of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The handling of space by means 
of light is tremendously original. Again, and here even with more emphasis, 
Cambiaso uses the foreground repoussoir figure outlining itself as a dark 
silhouette against the light of the candles—the light touches the outlines, 
reflecting on the steel armor and helmets, lifting the figures out of the darkness. 
This painting contains the monumental simplicity and grandeur of a Piero 
della Francesca (we think here of Piero’s Dream of Constantine in Arezzo) 
coupled with the bravado of a Honthorst, a Ter Bruggen, a Valentin, or any 
painter of the Réalité. Beyond this there is very little that can be “invented” 
in the process of the research of light and luministic effects. 

There is one further nocturne in the oewvre of Cambiaso relating a scene 
from the Passion: a superb drawing in the Louvre (no. 9243), representing 
the Flagellation of Christ by Torchlight. This drawing is dated 1577 and at one 
time formed part of the collection of the Duke Alfonso d’Este. 

The last nocturne to be discussed is a drawing by Cambiaso representing 
on one sheet of paper two studies of St. Francis, meditating on the skull and 
cross by the light of an oil lamp (Fig. 18) (British Museum nos. 1914-10-5-1, 
verso of sheet representing two scenes of Tarquinius and Lucrezia). The grand 
simplicity of the representation, coupled with the luministic effect of the 
burning oil lamp, indeed brings to our mind such representations by Georges 
de La Tour. 

In conclusion, it is evident that the importance of Luca Cambiaso for baroque 
painting can scarcely be overestimated. Besides having enjoyed a tremendous 
popularity in his own city, Genoa, Cambiaso was admired throughout Italy, 
and his innumerable drawings were vastly appreciated and copied everywhere. 
Many of his works were engraved and cut in wood. Let us not forget that 
Cornelis Bloemart, among others, engraved after Cambiaso, thus introducing 
his works to the North at a time when Caravaggio had not even begun his 
activity. Genoa was visited by Northern artists; the span of Cambiaso’s field 
of activity reaches the entire length of the Ligurian coast, from the outskirts 
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of San Remo (a few kilometers from the French border) to La Spezia. His 
works, be they drawings, engravings, or even paintings, certainly must have 
crossed from Italy into France during his lifetime. 

In connection with Caravaggio himself, I wish to draw attention here to one 
striking analogy: the much admired figure of St. Paul by Caravaggio in 
Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome has a close predecessor in several of 
Cambiaso’s works; most prominent among these the figure in the foreground 
of the Martyrdom of St. George (Fig. 20) (one of three representations of the 
Martyrdom of the Saint) in the church of St. George in Genoa, for which 
there exist also numerous preparatory drawings. 


1 L’ Art et les Artistes, no. 157, pp. 253-261 

2 Ibid., pp. 258-260. 

3 Le Pitture di Bologna ... Accademia Gelato, 3rd. ed. Longhi, Bologna, 1732, p. 249; Pitture, Scolture 
ed Architesture delle chiese, Luoghi pubblici; Palazzi e case delia citta di Bologna e suoi subborghi, Longhi, 
Bologna, 1782, p. 210. 

4 Wilhelm E. Suida, Die Landesbildergalerie und Skulpturensammlung in Graz, Wien, 1923, p. 75, no. 202. 
5 Neville R. Wilkinson, Wilton House Pictures, Chiswick Press, London, 1907, I, 36, no. 47. 

6 Mr. George Isarlov recognized it correctly as the work of Luca Cambiaso. 

7W. E. Suida, “The Samuel H. Kress Collection,” The Philadelphia Museum Bulletin, XLVI, No. 227 
(Autumn, 1950), 13, no. 10. 
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HENRY ADAMS AS A 
COLLECTOR OF ART 


By ERNST SCHEYER 


ENRY ADAMS’ interest in the visual arts found its most important 
expression in his book Mont Saint-Michel and Chartres. Besides 
being a writer on the history of art, he acted as the center of a circle 

of contemporary artists by becoming the friend and patron of three famous 
representatives of this profession: the architect H. H. Richardson; the sculptor 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens; and the painter John La Farge. Richardson designed 
a house for him and for his friend John Hay in Washington, D.C.; Saint- 
Gaudens created the tomb monument for his wife in Rock Creek Cemetery 
of the same town, while La Farge, his most intimate artist companion, re- 
ceived as a writer much inspiration from his friend and in his turn introduced 
Adams to the technique of water-color in the South Seas, thus initiating him 


into the miracles of color. 
Another field of Adams’ relationship to the visual arts was that of collect- 


ing. The Henry Adams Collection—broken up after the owner's death— 


constituted Adams’ earliest contact with the arts, the germ from which the 
more serious occupations developed: that of writing on art and patronizing 
artists. The beginnings of this activity fall into the years of his early manhood, 
of which he has given us such an amusingly ironical description in his book 
The Education of Henry Adams under the chapter heading “Dilettantism.” 
By this, one of his favorite concepts, he refers to his pursuit of the artistic and 
scientific interests which occupied him in his leisure hours during the years 
spent in England, where he stayed from 1861 to 1868 in the capacity of private 
secretary to his father, then United States minister to that country. 

Thomas Woolner, the only sculptor in the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, and 
Francis Turner Palgrave, critic, poet and educator, were his mentors in the 
sport of art collecting. Both were interested in the art of William Blake, 
William Turner and the other English water-colorists, probably as a result 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s rehabilitation of Blake and Ruskin’s worship of 
Turner. However, this interest in English romantic art marks the limit of 
Adams’ concessions at_that time to the more advanced taste in art and art 
collecting then found in London. His father, from whom he had “inherited 
a certain taste,” disapproved of this type of art and insisted that Henry had 
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no taste ‘because he could not see what his son thought he saw in Turner.” 
In this the representatives of two generations differed, but the son continued 
to carry quite a bit of the odd assortment from his father’s “esthetic ragbag,” 
which the father “regarded as amusement and never calied art.”* They shared 
a love for the collecting of old coins and engravings and generally a sporting 
interest in attending auction sales at Sotheby's, Agnew’s and Christie’s. 

As a matter of record Henry Adams’ first interest as collector was in engrav- 
ings. In a letter written during his first weeks in Berlin (1858), where he had 
gone for the post-graduate study of law, he exclaims: “Lord such engrav- 
ings!”* Then a little later in Dresden, stimulated by Mueller’s reproduction 
of the Sistine Madonna and the treasures in the Royal collection, he intended 
to buy engravings but felt himself not expert enough to do so without advice 
as to the state of the prints, as he confides to his brother Charles Francis, “for 
I know nothing about these things as yet.”* The buying of prints was not 
merely a family interest but, at a time when photography was still in its 
infancy, the most efficient way for the educated traveler to keep a record of 


things seen. 

The initiation to the world of the auction halls took place in London. At 
that time Henry Adams considered art collecting as an important formative 
power. Yet later, looking back on it in his Education, he pretends to have 


found in it only questionable enjoyment and final failure. It failed, so he 
argued, to lead to correct identification and reliable standards of evaluation, 
which did not exist even among experts, as the story of the adventures with 
a drawing erroneously bought as a Raphael showed.‘ It was this personal 
disappointment which made him conclude that one cannot form any valid 
opinion about a work of art and that judgment of art is wholly relative. Art 
collecting seemed in retrospect the very demonstration of all that was scrappy, 
spotty and aimless in the English character. By indulging in that national vice 
of the upper classes he—an American—made himself an accomplice in that 
sport of antique hunting, a privilege of the English aristocracy. 


Of all supposed English tastes, that of art was the most alluring and treach- 
erous. Once drawn into it, one had small chance of escape, for it had no 
centre or circumference, no beginning, middle or end, no origin, no object 
and no conceivable result as education.® 
This was written many decades later as another contribution to the philosophy 
of failure, personal failure as well as that of his generation in its quest for 
unity, in its search for the meaning of life and art and for absolute values. Yet 
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during these English years Adams, less sceptical, followed willingly his guides 
Palgrave and Woolner: 
Adams went to the sales and bought what he was told to buy, now a 
classical drawing by Raphael or Rubens; now a water-colour by Girtin and 
Cotman, if possible unfinished because it was more likely to be a sketch 
from nature; and he bought them not because they went together — on the 
contrary, they made rather awkward spots on the wall as they did on the 
mind — but because he could afford to buy those, and not others.* 
Accordingly his main interests were “Old Masters” and water-colors of the 
English school. In this latter field he relied chiefly on Woolner, while Pal- 
gtave was his chief adviser in the first, yet both of his friends figure in the 
purchase of the before-mentioned so-called Raphael. 

Palgrave was himself a collector of drawings. We learn from a letter of 
Adams to his friend Gaskell* that Palgrave had given Adams “three of his 
drawings to [his} great delight.” In another letter to the same he jokingly 
puts the blame for his “weakness” of collecting on Palgrave “who has insti- 
gated me into going to an auction sale and giving £12 for a Cuyp”: 

He swears it’s dirt cheap at the price. You shall see it when you come up. 
I've sent it to be framed and shall hang it in my room. I fully expect to be 
ruined by him ultimately, for drawings are my mortal point and I can't 
resist.® 

The drawing (Fig. 1) is now in the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity. It is a beautiful ink and wash drawing by the seventeenth century 
Dutch artist representing a View of Rhenen. The covering wood at the back 
of the frame, which is the original one, shows the characteristic copperplate 
handwriting of Henry Adams with the date of the purchase, 1867, still legible. 

Adams continued to collect drawings and water-colors after he had left 
London for America, with Palgrave and Woolner acting as connecting link 
between him and the auction halls. While the Education considers collecting 
a closed chapter after London, the Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams to her father 
Dr. Hooper add much valuable information about the following years. Be- 
longing to a family of collectors, Mrs. Adams enthusiastically shared her hus- 
band’s interest in the arts. Her taste ran generally parallel to his so that the 
judgment offered in her letters might very well be considered in conformity 
with his. Still she did not completely succumb to his taste. Her criticism ap- 
pears often to be more conventional than his. Certain of her interests, for 
instance English eighteenth century portraiture, did not appeal at all to her 
husband, as we shall see, and were pursued by her alone. 
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Old Master drawings, Blake and other English water-colors, were the inter- 
ests to which the young bride was introduced on her first trip to London with 
her husband in the summer of 1872. The trip was repeated in the next year 
and she records that Palgrave has collected “some more nice things” for the 
Adams and mentions specifically “a sweet little drawing by Veronese.”’'® To 
the acquisitions of this year, all presents to her from her husband, belong ‘‘a 
charming little sketch in red and black crayon by Watteau—a girl lying asleep 
on a couch, bare feet, etc.,”'! and she records in the same letter, “we are 
pausing over a rough sepia sketch by Sir Joshua.’’** 

On their first visit to Palgrave in early August of 1872, “as a wedding 
present to Henry,” he gave them in the field of English water-colors a William 
Blake “in India ink—Ezekiel, I think, weeping over his dead wife, and three 
or four other mourners.”” Among the things in Palgrave’s own collection Mrs. 
Adams mentions another Blake “about 18 inches by 12, Nebuchadnezzar, un- 
trammeled by clothing, on his hands and knees, eating grass . . .”** 

The Nebuchadnezzar turns up again in the correspondence of the year 
1873,'* when Mrs. Adams, through her father, tried to interest her brother 
in the now famous color-printed drawing for the low price of £10. This brother, 
Edward W. Hooper, treasurer of Harvard University, was one of Blake's 
earliest American admirers, whose excellent Blake collection is now scattered. 
But the Nebuchadnezzar (Fig. 4) was finally bought by the Adams themselves 
and is now in the Boston Museum as a gift of Henry Adams’ niece, Mrs. R. 
Homans. Mrs. Adams adds to the announcement of the purchase the exclama- 
tion: “It is fearful!” *® One is not quite certain if this is a reference to the fearful 
subject matter or a note of disapproval of this specific example of Blake’s art. 

However, in the “watercolour line,” as Mrs. Adams calls it,'® there was 
always fullest harmony between husband and wife. There is a water-color by 
Samuel Prout “in his earlier style before he got architectural”** secured for 
them by Palgrave, but most of the water-colors came from Woolner. Mrs. 
Adams noticed “some Cotmans and Turners at the sculptor Woolner’’*® dur- 
ing her visit in the summer of 1872, and she assured her father that his Turner 
“holds its own.” Six years later the Adams purchased from Woolner’s collec- 
tion “watercolours which Mr. Woolner prefers to sell to us rather than a 
dealer; two David Cox, one Girtin, three Mulready.” ** This purchase must 
have helped Woolner in financial straits because he later sent works by Bon- 
ington to the Adams “as an expression of gratitude for kindness.” *° 

The Adams came to own four Boningtons, two of which were presents from 
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Woolner. The first one is announced by the sculptor “as the largest small 
picture you ever saw.”*' Mrs. Adams describes it after arrival “as an oil 
painting about eight by ten inches” and as “very delicious.” She adds: “As 
Bonington ranks with Turner in England, and higher in Paris, I’m rather 
staggered at so valuable a gift.”** Woolner also sends “a charming little 
engraving .. . an artist’s proof” of the very same Bonington “adding much to 
the value of the picture.”** Two years later the second Bonington arrived, 
which Woolner “begs [ them} to accept . . . found in an old shop in Highgate, 
suggesting Bonington. Woolner cleaned it himself and to his great joy found 
Bonington’s monogram under the dirt and varnish.” Again Mrs. Adams re- 
joices: “In Europe Bonington is heads even with Turner in reputation. We 
shall at this rate leave fine pickings for our heirs.” ** 

The collection must have been quite considerable. Mrs. Adams wrote some- 
what whimsically to her father: “Mrs. Bancroft | wife of the historian} said 
the other day, ‘My dear, I dislike auctions very much but I mean to go to yours 
after you die.’ ”’*® 

Henry Adams’ nephew, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, assured this writer 
that no inventory of library and art objects exists, a fact much to be regretted. 
Only a few objects have been identified as coming from the Adams collec- 
tion.*® The above-mentioned Cuyp drawing is so far not only the best docu- 
mented but also the one of best quality. Henry Adams himself gave some 
drawings to the Boston Museum during the last years of his life. The museum 
inventories mention as his gift in 1917, a year before his death, a Crucifixion 
attributed to Murillo and a Religious Subject attributed to Cirro Ferri. Six 
more drawings came from the estate of Henry Adams as a lot without names 
and attributions. The inventories also mention as having been in the Adams 
collection a drawing of Neptune attributed to Rubens and that of a Nun 
attributed to Van Dyck. In 1920 the Boston Museum purchased from an 
Adams relative, Mrs. Henry C. Quincy, a Descent from the Cross of the school 
of Rubens with a Lion and Wolf on the same page; a St. Francis by Murillo 
and, finally, a Landscape by Salvator Rosa. A water-color representing a church 
portal in Portugal (also originally belonging to Henry Adams) by James 
Hollard, the English painter of porcelain and draftsman of architectural sub- 
jects, was bought from the same owner by the same museum (inv. no. 20.815). 

As a loan to the Fogg Museum of Harvard University from Mrs. R. Homans, 
former owner of Adams’ Nebuchadnezzar, came a group of water-colors, 
including examples by Girtin and Cotman. Another group of English water- 
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colors was identified by Mr. Richard C. Morris of Boston as coming from the 
Adams collection. They include a Cotman, a De Wint and a Mulready. One 
of them, a very colorful Sunset signed and dated “J. S. Cotman 1830,” is 
reproduced here (Fig. 2). What other art subjects were brought together 
around this nucleus of drawings and water-colors we are only able to recon- 
struct from their mention in Mr. and Mrs. Adams’ writings. There were some 
more oils and pastels, antique furniture, rare books, coins, Greek vases and 
Tanagra figurines, silver work from the Near East and a number of objects 
from the Far East. With the exception of the last named category, which can 
only be dealt with properly in connection with Adams’ critical analysis of 
East Asiatic art in the countries of its provenance, we shall now discuss the 
others as they are mentioned in the correspondence of the Adams. The 
majority was picked up by Henry Adams during his travels or visits to Paris, 
while Mrs. Adams did some antique hunting on her own in Washington, D. C. 

The collecting of paintings with great names attached to them never ap- 
pealed to Henry Adams. Through his connections with some members of the 
English aristocracy*’ he could have had his choice of the finest, but he felt 
rather ashamed of the snobbishness of his wealthy countrymen who ransacked 
the English castles with the help of dealers. After having helped to buy from 
Howard Castle one of the finest paintings by Velasquez now in this country, 
representing Don Balthasar Carlos and his Dwarf (Boston Museum), he felt 
apologetic to “Carlyle . . . for that eighteen thousand pounds.”’** 

Another important picture which was purchased with Adams’ help is the 
Entombment by Delacroix, likewise in the Boston Museum (Fig. 3). It was 
bought as a memorial for Martin Brimmer, one-time president of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, from funds to which Henry Adams contributed. In a 
letter to his brother Brooks** he jokes about this “magnanimity” shown to the 
memory of that “Bostolistine.” 

Of even greater importance for the history of art collecting in Boston is 
Henry Adams’ connection with Mrs. Isabella Stewart Gardner. Adams advised 
her from Paris about books “on cathedrals” and on several of the art purchases 
made there, among them “the sculptured Lady of Etruria,” obviously an early 
marble found in Italy, in which Adams notices “Phoenician” influence.*® He 
is then directly responsible for the purchase of a piece of thirteenth century 
stained glass, which came allegedly from the church of St. Denis, Paris, de- 
picting scenes from the life of the titular saint or King Dagobert (Fig. 5). 
Adams spied it at Bacri Fréres in Paris and, not being able to buy it for him- 
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self, brought it to Mrs. Gardner's attention. It was put in her private chapel 
in Fenway Court,** her house in the Venetian style which iater became a 
public museum. 

About this very personal creation of the eccentric lady, Adams wrote to 
Mrs. Gardner after his first visit in 1906—and one is not quite sure if there is 
not a grain of Adamsian irony mingled with the praise: 


You have given me a great deal of pleasure and greater astonishment. . . . 
As long as such work can be done, I will not despair of our age, though 
I do not think anyone else could have done it. You stand quite alone. . . .** 


As far as his own purchases were concerned, Henry Adams was satisfied 
with smaller, less grandiose things, more in harmony with his collection of 
drawings. He is delighted to find in Paris “‘a little Boucherian pastel girl smell- 
ing a carnation” because he wanted “something decadent and refined, soft and 
pretty.”** A portrait of Madame de Prie, done in crayons and attributed to 
one of the Van Loos, was purchased chiefly because he believed it—though 
erroneously—to have belonged to Horace Walpole in Strawberry Hill.** 

As previously mentioned, his wife's taste in painting followed a much more 
conventional, fashionable trend. As a present on their seventh wedding anni- 


versary she received from her husband “A charming little portrait by Zoffany, 
court painter to George III, of Princess Charlotte,” while she gave to her 


husband “‘a wee little Turner watercolour about five inches by three.’”’** 


Mrs. Adams was fond of English eighteenth century portraits while “Henry 
hates them.”*° The great scoop in her career as independent collector was 
the purchase of two portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, undertaken by her in 
spite of Henry’s initial scepticism. The story, recorded triumphantly in letters 
to her father, unfolds like a detective thriller: how the pictures were offered 
to her by an impoverished old lady, who said her grandparents received them 
from England; how she (Mrs. Adams) first saw them in a gloomy Wash- 
ington house; how she purchased them not out of “charity” but “taking a 
gambler’s chance”’;** how, finally, her confidence in their genuineness and in 
the old lady’s tale proved to be justified by restoration and research. The two 
portraits, “kit-kat size” (36 x 28 inches), turned out to be those of a Mr. and 
Mrs. Groves. Mr. Groves was the London agent of Sam Galloway of Tulip 
Hill, West River, Maryland, “to whom they [the Galloways} consigned to- 
bacco from their plantation.” ** Sam Galloway was the grandparent of the old 
lady. The authenticity of the portraits was clinched by the mention of the 
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names of a Mr. and Mrs. Groves in Sir Joshua’s memoranda under August, 
1755, evidence supplied by Henry Adams himself, who by chance came across 
it in the Life and Times of Sir J. Reynolds by Leslie and Taylor. 

The portraits were hung in the library, side by side between the windows, 
and even Henry said: “Yes, they are charmingly modelled and very digni- 
fied.”"*® H. H. Richardson, the architect, was also “much pleased with the Sir 
Joshuas and has inspired the Andersons [for whom he had just built a house 
in Washington} with wrath at their blindness in rejecting them as rubbish 
offered to them at the same time they were offered to me.” *° One of these 
portraits might be identical with one now in the possession of Henry Adams’ 
nephew, Charles Francis Adams of Boston.** 

Other paintings came to Henry Adams by inheritance, for instance a Teniers 
sent to them by Henry Adams’ aunt, Mrs. Chardon Brooks, “as a memorial of 
Uncle Chardon.”’*? 

The collecting of old furniture was carried on by both with the aim of 
furnishing and decorating their houses. In Washington Mrs. Adams bought 
a seventeenth century wardrobe chest and an inlaid escritoire out of the estate 
of an American who had been chargé d'affaires in Belgium.** After his wife's 
death Adams continued the collecting of furniture. His taste inclined to low 
pieces, as he had seen them in the Far East, since they accommodated his 
short legs, and to the comfortable French dix-huitiéme. His friend John Hay 
teased him about this indulgence in a letter: “As to you, your disorderly and 
sensual dallying with Louis XV furniture is becoming a world scandal.”** 
This refers to the fact that Henry Adams had decorated his apartment in Paris, 
88 Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, in the style of Louis XV. It is described to 
us in the following way: 

The furnishings were chiefly French, tied in with Chinese pieces that he 
bought from two shops which he loved to haunt: Chine’s and Mme. Lang- 
weil’s. His library was long and narrow, between a big salon and his bed- 
room. There were books in eighteenth century lacquered cabinets. His desk 
was a Louis XV table, with drawers and on it he kept alternately a pair of 
Yung Cheng ginger jars or an exquisite Greek figure in a glass case. There 
was usually a slight look of disorder about the room.*® 

This apartment was dismantled in 1912 and its contents shipped to his 
brother Brooks at Quincy “when the Old House was being prepared for ex- 
hibit to the public.”*® Thus by an amusing whim of fate, the products of 
Henry Adams’ “sensual dallying” joined the heirlooms of his Puritan ances- 


tors in the old family manse in Quincy. 
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AELBERT CUYP, View of Rhenen (drawing) 
Cambridge, Mass., Fogg Art Museum 


Fig. 2. J. S. COTMAN, Sunset 
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The tendency towards luxury, even the luxury of “decadent” periods, is one 
of the many paradoxes of Adams’ personality, which on the other hand shows 
so many characteristics of stern, frugal Puritanism. In the world of his father 
and grandfather, collecting was permitted chiefly under the guise of educa- 
tion. Books, coins, Piranesi prints, eventually a small “ancient object,” these 
were in the good old New England tradition. Henry Adams continues some 
of these old family interests, and chiefly after Mrs. Adams’ death we see the 
widower filling the rooms of the Richardson house with these objects. 

Adams’ collection of fine books, rare and illustrated editions, was im- 
portant. As a bibliophile he was probably best understood and encouraged 
by his English friend Gaskell, who shared these interests. Adams mentions in 
a letter written to him from Italy a “Dante printed in 1502” by the illustrious 
Venetian Aldus Manutius,*’ and it was Gaskell who presented him with the 
Contes et Nouvelles by La Fontaine, with the exquisite engravings by Ch. D. J. 
Eisen in the 1762 edition.**® 

In no other field was Henry Adams closer to his father’s interests or better 
hobbies than in that of coin collecting. Greek and Roman coins were his 
special delight. In Athens, Egypt, Syria, all over the Balkans, he haunts “low 
quarters to bargain for coins with dirty pawn brokers and greasy Greek 
peddlars.” He bought “more than a hundred since Assouan and they afford 
. . . not only amusement but lots of instruction.” *® He praises especially the 
beauty of the coins from Syracuse,°° which indeed belong to the finest in 
Greek design and workmanship, but even he falls occasionally for clever 


forgeries of which he is “curious to get a complete set . . . for protection and 
comparison.”°* 

In general Greek sculpture appealed to him in the small size. While in 
Naples with his wife he bought Tanagra figurines.°* He also owned some 
Greek vases, which he showed to Palgrave in London and to which Mrs. 
Adams refers in a letter to her father: 

Frank Palgrave admires our Greek vases, but thinks them not very old — 
two hundred years B.C., but that will do.* 

Of old Egyptian art the usual scarabs are offered to him by natives along 
the Nile but it is not certain what he bought from them. While in Egypt and 
Syria Adams pursued chiefly the collecting of coins. Pieces of Islamic art are 
rarely mentioned. Only once did Oriental silver work strike his fancy because 
of its literary-historical associations, though he was aware of being taken in 
by the dealer. One of these was an Armenian(?) silver-wrought cream jug 
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“with weird little naked figures . . . dancing about like mad,” the other a 
large jar, “a crusader’s piece” or a “reproduction of such things as old Khay- 
yam would have drunk from.” He bought only the first, since he thought that 
“one forgery was enough.’”** 

We find thus in Henry Adams’ attitude towards art collecting the same 
irony which distinguished most of his writings; it is typical of the dilettante, 
which Adams prided himself on being in most of his cultural undertakings. 


1 The Education of Henry Adams, Boston, 1924, p. 213; hereafter referred to as Education. 

2 Letters by Henry Adams, edited by W. Ch. Ford, Boston and New York, 1930-38, 2 vols., I, 2; hereafter 
referred to as Letters. 

3 Letters, I, 40. 

4It was a small red chalk drawing, at best a contemporaneous copy of the so-called “Horace” in Raphael's 
Parnassus in the British Museum. 

5 Education, p. 213. 

8 [bid., p. 220. 

7 Letters, I, 141. 

8 Letters, I, 125, dated London, March 26, 1867. 

9 Mentioned in Frits Lugt, Les Marques de Collections, Amsterdam, 1921, no. 1348, vente XI, 247, as 
in the collection of Dr. Wellesley, Principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford, England, and on auction at Eins 's, 
London, in 1867 where it was bought “ Henry Adams. The date in Adams’ writing on the back of the 
frame and the letter to Gaskell in which the purchase is mentioned are also of 1867. 

10 The Letters of Mrs. Henry Adams, 1865-83, edited by Ward Thoron, Boston, 1936, p. 111; hereafter 
referred to as Letters, Mrs. Adams. 

11 The description fits the drawing formerly in the Walter Gay Collection, Paris, reproduced by K. T. Parker, 
The Drawings of Antoine Watteau, London, 1931, no. 80. 

12 Letters, = Adams, p. 112. 

18 [bid., p. 2 

14 J bid., p. 112. 

15 Ibid., p. 133. 

16 Jbid., p. 189. 

17 Jbid., p. 111. 

18 [bid. 

19 [bid., p. 156. 

20 Ibid., p. 321. 

21 Jbid., p. 231. 

22 [bid., p. 237. 

28 Ibid., p. 243. 


24 Ibid., p. 321. 
25 Quoted by Harold Dean Cater in the introduction to Henry Adams and His Friends — A Collection of 


his Unpublished Letters, Boston, 1947, p. XLVII; hereafter referred to as Cater. 
26 Most of the information obtained was generously given by Miss Agnes Mongan, Keeper of Drawings, 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. 
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“7 The Adams visited a great many mansions of the aristocracy while in England. Mrs. Adams mentions in 
her Letters paintings by Reynolds in the collection of Sir Richard Wallace in Hertford House (p. 120), 
further paintings by the same master in the collection of Sir Watkin Wynn at Wymstey (p. 139) and in the 
collection of Sir Robert Cunliffe at Acton Park, Wrexham, where she also saw a portrait of Miss Mary 
Cunliffe by Gainsborough (p. 138). Van Dycks are noted in the collection of Sir Philip Sidney, Lord de 
L'Isle and Dudley at Penhurst (p. 145). 

28 Letters, Il, 288 and 314. 

29 Cater, p. 362. 

30 Jbid., p. 485. 

31 [bid., p. 584 and note 2. 

82 Jbid., p. 578. 

83 J etters, II, $21. 

34 Ibid., p. 479 and note 3. 

35 Letters, Mrs. Adams, p. 149. 

86 Jbid., p. 341. 

87 [bid., p. 348. 

38 Jbid. 

39 Jbid., p. 351. 

40 Tbid., p. 368. 

41 Charles F. Adams in a letter to the editors of this magazine. 

42 Letters, Mrs. Adams, pp. 245-46. 

43 [hid., p. 340. 

44 Letters of John Hay and Extracts from the Diary, privately printed, 1908, IV, 280. 

45 Cater, p. XCIII. 

46 Ibid., p. XCIV. Two of the pieces of Louis XV furniture are now in the town house of Mr. Charles F. 
Adams, according to a letter written by him to the writer. See also Cater, p. 750 and footnote. 

47 Letters, 1, 143. 

48 Tbid., I, 520. 

49 Ibid., p. 165. 

50 Jbid., p. 170. 

51 Jbid., p. 177. 

52 [bid., 1, 242. 

58 Letters, Mrs. Adams, p. 111. 

54 Letters, Il, 152. 





NOTES ON SOME YOUNG 
ENGLISH SCULPTORS 


By JOHN ANTHONY THWAITES 


countrymen that Moore was their first sculptor on a European level since 

the Middle Ages. England has no plastic heritage and took no part in that 
of Europe. When anything occurred it was the work of an isolated settler, an 
Epstein or a Gaudier, whom the natives mocked or else ignored. Moore, then, 
was a phenomenon. He could have had all kinds of influence. He might have 
played the chef d’école, created a provincial school. Or he could have shut 
himself off, as a holy man of art protesting insular vulgarity. It is in the man’s 
temperament that he has not done either. He asked no imitators, but has always 
been available. In all his actions and his utterances he stressed the unity of 
modern art. 

The result now is astonishing. While English painting still remains pro- 
vincial or derivative, quite suddenly there is a European sculpture here. The 
young sculptors, many of them, work partly in Paris and partly at home, as 
the best Continentals have done for a century. They are switched through onto 
the European circuit, so to speak. Their work is less related now to Moore 
himself than to their own contemporaries. But in their generation four at 
least have European rank, while in half a dozen others it seems possible. 

At forty Reginald Butler is the oldest of these young men by ten years and 
naturally the most developed. Former blacksmith, former architect, he is essen- 
tially a man of metal. His early work was smithied iron; his more recent welded 
steel. He first construed the volumes and the masses of a figure in terms of 
structure-in-space. These figures were a little stiff, a little static and they showed 
Picasso’s influence. But in the last few years a change has come (Figs. 1 and 2). 
As theme, the figure often now gives way to insects and to birds. Emerging 
from metallic forms, these are half-realized and half-ambiguous, as in a draw- 
ing by Paul Klee. The forms themselves are partly open, now partly closed; 
and they are so organic that they seem to have grown there. Welding not only 
gives a living flicker to the surfaces, it lets the sculptor throw far more vitality 
into the work. Now one sees that there is power there, power to transform a 
strong affect toward nature into sculptural form and out of that in turn make 


plastic poetry. 


iE WAS many years ago that Dr. Herbert Read reminded his exasperated 
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Fig. 4. KENNETH ARMITAGI 
People Going for a Walk 





Fig, 5. EDUARDO PAOLOZZI 
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Eduardo Paolozzi is the child of Italian immigrants long settled on the 
Scottish coast. He too went through Picasso influence, which he shook off by 
going to Paris. No sooner was he free than his enormous sensuality could play 
its part. His forms are more haptic than visual. One responds to them rather 
with the belly than the brain. The rows of chunky, fleshy forms impaled upon 
a rod (Fig. 5), or elemental shapes as spiky as a sea-urchin, remind one more 
of strange plants one had not known before than of sculpture in the ordinary 
sense. But their magic atmosphere shows that the soil in which they grew was 
the unconscious, the collective rather than the individual. The doubt was only 
whether Paolozzi had an architectural sense. Could he master the constructive 
side, which today perhaps plays the greatest part? He resolved this, I think, 
with his Cascade Fountain, which many will remember on the South Bank 
in the Festival of Britain. Here the smooth and elemental forms were suddenly 
air-borne. They lifted on a slim frame thirty meters up, became a part then of 
the sun and air. 

Robert Adams, a quiet provincial from Northampton, is a more deliberate 
type. From sixteen on he trained himself in evening classes for nine years, 
earning his living in a printing shop, a timber yard, an engineering works. 
Only then had he the chance to go to Paris and later on to the United States, 
on public scholarships. His work has the same determination. The first in- 
fluence was Moore himself. Starting as a carver, he went on to explore the 
avenues. His space constructions, rods and wire, have a gleaming tension of 
their own. But Adams was intelligent enough to see what many do not realize, 
that such a line is eaten up by space and cannot give it form. The new light 
metals function better in the partnership of mass and space; and Adams’ work 
here, in its forms and tensity, makes one think of the airplane. He has not 
dropped traditional materials but works them into shapes uniquely of our 
times. His stones have all the fullness of the primitives, built outwards from 
the core, yet they have a precision too which flows from the machine (Figs. 6 
and 7). In wood, with open or closed forms, the breaks and rhythms subtly 
admit the element of motion. The basis here is very broad and should serve 
well when the young sculptor has developed full vitality. 

The fourth of those who have a solid oeuvre already is new to the British 
Isles. He is Peter Sager, a Canadian. Young Sager’s start was with the docu- 
mentary film under John Grierson, then in Canada. Later he worked in Paris 
for a while. In his work now the world of motion grows explicit, the static 
view of sculpture is quite left behind. Working in plaster construction for 
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metal, he can make his lines leap into space, whether upwards, as in the 
Monument for an Airport (Fig. 9), ot forward through the room, with the 
Bird-Man (Fig. 8). At the same time these bars will catch the void within 
themselves, ribs gripping, modeling the air. If the space-problem is the central 
one in art today, then Sager has gone the farthest of this group. For, after all, 
our sense of space comes out of movement, starting with the baby’s hands and 
ending with our knowledge of the Universe. Physical movement shading into 
intuition, it is this which Sager gives a form. Such a conception needs unusual 
vitality to carry it and shows a sculptural imagination which can move into 
the fourth dimension, time. 

Besides these four young sculptors, as I said, there are some others of the 
greatest promise. Bernard Meadows was too long an aid to Henry Moore. 
Now he is independent but his work is curiously shattered. Every piece has 
life and plastic quality but none is whole. They are fragments of his future, 
so to speak. Kenneth Armitage has an obsession with the plane. In People 
Going for a Walk (Fig. 4) he takes a plate of bronze and waves it like a 
banner in a breeze. The shadows play. Out come the forms. They slide along 
the undulations and imply a movement by relationship within the plane. 
Bernerd Schottlander and William Chattaway are still at an experimental 
stage. The former has a strong quality of metal. All his constructions, whether 
or not from the figure, have a hardness in theit forms which is the true sculp- 
ture’s mark. Chattaway, extremely young, in his sculptures makes abstract 
exercises and in his drawings of cattle wrenches form out of nature by sheer 
force. The question mark is William Turnbull. His actual works are imitations: 
Giacometti; his own colleague Paolozzi, and so on. But both in drawing 
and in sculpture he achieves a plastic quality which forces one to look again. 
If he can work his way through all this influence, he may end up among the 
first. 

“These young chaps have had it a lot easier than I,” said Henry Moore 
to me, discussing them, One must not underrate how far the slow start of a 
collective cultural activity has made the whole development reality. There 
are Arts Council contracts and patronage. The British Council organizes 
exhibitions overseas; the London County Council its biennial international 
show of sculpture in the open air. The Institute of International Education 
gave Adams his scholarships; and Butler has a fellowship now from the 
University of Leeds. England like Holland is gradually making the transfer 
from private caprice to public patronage, and the results are starting now 
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ROBERT ADAMS, Three Stone Forms 
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to show in sculpture, the least mobile of the arts and the most social in its 
kind, which suffered worst in the Commercial Age. If this goes on and no 
catastrophe should interfere England might become a sculptors’ country 
after all. 


Norte: The initial occasion for the above notes was the exhibition of sixteen young sculptors at the Institute 
of Contemporary Arts in London, December, 1951 — January, 1952, organized by Mr. David Sylvester. Thanks 
for the provision of photographs are due to the artists concerned. 








SHORTER NOTES: 
“LA MADRE DI CORRADINO” 


By W. R. VALENTINER 


centuries is the statue of the so-called mother of Conradin, the last 
Hohenstaufen who, when fifteen years old, was executed at the 
marketplace in Naples by Charles of Anjou in 1268. According to the docu- 
ments the mother of Conradin, Elisabeth of Swabia, donated one thousand 
ducats in memory of her son to the convent of S. Maria del Carmine, where 
Conradin was buried. The statue, now in the Museo di San Martino (Fig. 1), 
in spite of its mutilated condition, is still a work of great beauty and dignity. 
At the time of Summonte (1600) it stood on the corner of a house near the 
convent of S. Maria del Carmine. “In memory of her [Elisabeth of Swabia] 
generosity,” says Summonte in his History of Naples, “the Neapolitans erected 
a statue of her according to the tradition showing her with a purse in her hand.” 
An engraving after a drawing executed about 1780 and reproduced in 
Seroux d’Agincourt’s Sculptures, 1820 (Fig. 3)* shows a reconstruction of the 
statue as it looked before the French revolution, when the right arm was broken 
off and the head badly damaged. From about 1600 until the end of the eight- 
eenth century, therefore, the statue was in the state described by Summonte. 
The traditional identification of the statue persisted until the end of the 
nineteenth century. It began to be doubted, however, among Neapolitan 
scholars, who questioned the likelihood that an effigy of a Hohenstaufen queen, 
whose family belonged to the arch-enemies of the French rulers, would have 
been permitted at the time of the Anjou reign. Thus, Di Giacomo’ advanced 
the theory that the figure actually represented Marguerite of Burgundy, 
Countess of Tonnerre, second wife of Charles I of Anjou, who also left a 
thousand ducats to the same convent, in her case for her own soul. This inter- 
pretation agrees with the long inscription on the present base of the statue, 
an inscription which in any case is not earlier than the eighteenth century. 
Following Spinazzola’s assembling of arguments in favor of the traditional 
ascription to Elisabeth of Swabia, the opinion of the scholars remains divided, 
the most recent authority favoring the identification with Marguerite of 


Burgundy.® 


(): of the most popular figures in Neapolitan history during the last 
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I believe the whole question to be irrelevant, because it does not accord 
with the medieval conception to erect a memorial portrait statue to a queen 
who was not a saint but became known only because of a donation to a convent. 
We know of only two types of portraits in the period with which we are 
dealing. The first, of ruling personalities who commissioned their own statues 
for propaganda purposes, acting in this respect no differently from twentieth 
century despots, alchough—it must be said—with more sense of quality in the 
choice of artists. To this class of portrait belong, for example, those of 
Frederick II, Charles I of Anjou, and Boniface VIII, the latter having been 
of the opinion that an effigy of him as Pope should be seen everywhere. Upon 
the demise of these rulers it was not the habit to commemorate them in portrait 
statues, in the sense of nineteenth century hero worship, because they were 
actually believed to have passed over to heaven or hell, there to wait the Day 
of Judgment; the last one could see of their living likenesses were their tomb 
portraits. 

The other class of portraits were the religious ones, those of the central 
figures of the Christian faith and of saints like SS. Francis, Dominic, Elisabeth, 
etc. These were, indeed, memorial portraits, but of symbolic character which 
had little to do with the individual likeness of the once living person. Thus, 
portrait statues of women, created as monuments by themselves and not related 
to their tombs, are unthinkable in the Middle Ages as far as we know. 

A careful study of the statue* proves that it was originally the statue of a 
saint which was forged at an early period (probably in the sixteenth century) 
to represent an historical person, with the purpose of increasing the reputation 
of the Carmine convent. It has escaped students that the two sides of the figure 
show a difference in the quality of execution; that the vertical folds on the left 
have been recut by a mediocre sculptor in a monotonous manner and without 
any sense of plasticity, while the right side, still intact, reveals in the beautiful 
drapery hanging over the queen’s left arm a master hand. Here the feeling 
for depth is developed through a cascade of fine rhythmic movements in 
contrast to the thin and flat treatment of the opposite side. The statue has lost 
its equilibrium. If we look at the work from its sides and compare the thickness 
of the block we find (Fig. 4) that it amounts on the left side (A) to a few 
inches, on the right to at least ten (B). For this reason, to obscure the weakness 
of the sculpture’s left side, the statue has been moved out from the wall on an 
angle. This, however, has resulted in an improper fitting of the statue’s 
rectangular base with the pedestal (D) on which it stands. The sculpture had, 
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like many other works by Tino and his contemporaries, an oblong base made 
of one piece with the figure, with square-cut corners in front. On the right side 
the original shape of the base is still visible, on the left, the base has been 
considerably shortened and shapelessly rounded out. If we continue the front 
line of the base from right to left according to that suggested by the original 
part on the right, we can easily visualize the now missing portion (C). 

The object which the woman holds in her left hand cannot be the end of 
a sceptre, as has been supposed, as it is flat and slightly diagonally placed 
(Fig. 1). A sceptre would not be held in this manner. It is obviously the lower 
part of the palm branch wiich is the symbol of St. Catherine of Alexandria. 
As this upper portion is also missing from an earlier statue by Tino on the 
tomb of Catherine of Austria in $. Lorenzo (1323-24), it is not impossible 
that it was slightly detached from the body, perhaps executed in metal. This 
would explain the nail driven into the marble above the hand of the figure. 
The palm branch was held against the breast and extended up to the left 
shoulder, as we see it in a relief of the same saint exhibited in the same gallery 
Opposite our statue, and obviously more or less a copy after it in reverse 
(Fig. 5). 

This relief also provides a clue to the significance of the strange sharp- 
cornered piece of stone hanging down under the now missing right arm of 
the statue’ (the piece is four-cornered if seen from the side). It cannot possibly 
be a fold of the mantle (this is not visible in the photograph of the front) as the 
mantle is folded back over the upper arm and could only fall down behind, 
not in front as does this square block, which is obviously a part of the wheel, 
the other distinguishing mark of St. Catherine. That this wheel rested upon 
the ground can still be observed from the curve formed by the outline of the 
drapery on the left side of the figure. 

One could suppose that the queen’s right arm had originally rested upon the 
large wheel, but this appears unlikely because of the direction of whatwemains 
of the arm which points down and slightly further to the front of where the 
wheel at one time stood. Thus there must have been another plastic form, 
now cut away, which filled the lower section and furnished the left side with 
the weight it required to balance the heavy forms on the right. This was most 
plausibly the kneeling figure of a donor upon whose shoulder the hand of the 
saint was placed. The small figure was arranged in a manner typical of Tino’s 
works,. that is, as if entering completely the body of the protecting saint. The 
mediocre sculptor who recut the statue used a chisel unknown in the Trecento, 
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which left small parallel hatchings all the way down the vertical folds on the 
left; this instrument's effect is well known from Cinquecento sculpture. 

There are few statues remaining of the Gothic period which have been so 
badly treated as the present one. Not only has almost one-third of it been cut 
away and the rest badly reworked, but the face is damaged in such features 
as the nose, mouth, and eyes; the head—once broken off—has been defectively 
replaced, since it should incline forward in keeping with the rhythmic move- 
ment characteristic of Gothic statuary and especially of those of Tino. The 
statue was also at one time heavily coated with paint, patches of which are still 
visible on the eyes and breast, although the paint was actually scratched off at 
a later period. And yet, despite all this damage, the fact that the figure still 
emanates an extraordinary charm proves it to be the creation of a great master. 
This is, to my mind, no one else but Tino di Camaino himself. To his art 
belong the beautiful composition, the softness of lines in the well preserved 
parts combined with a remarkable sense for sculptural forms, and certain 
unmistakable details, the folds which fall over the left arm down to the feet in 
the same manner as in the Madonna of S. Martino, curving at the bottom into 
a small S; the overfold of the mantle around the shoulders has the full, swelling 
forms of those of St. Domenic, who stands next to the Madonna. Again, in 
the design of the crown and the large medallion on the breast with its intricate 
pattern, and even in the treatment of the hair and in what is left of the lips, 
we can recognize the stamp of the great Sienese. 

The figure, although obviously a rather late work by Tino, cannot belong to 
the Durazzo tomb as do the other two figures in the same museum of S. Martino. 
The marble is of a different texture, warmer and without the dark bluish veins, 
while the profound incisions typical of Tino’s last phase are still missing here. 
The large size of the statue, however, suggests a tomb of similar proportions. 
And as we know that Tino executed two tombs for S. Domenico Maggiore 
in the thirties, one for Giovanni di Durazzo, and another for Filippo di 
Taranto, which formed, according to early descriptions, some sort of com- 
panion pieces, it is likely that our figure came from the tomb of Filippo di 
Taranto. The beautiful reliefs from the sarcophagus of both tombs, still pre- 
served in $. Domenico Maggiore, show Giovanni di Durazzo in the company 
of his knights while that of Filippo represents the deceased, with long curls, 
sitting in the center next to his wife, Catherine of Courtenay, the titular Empress 
of Constantinople, who wears a crown. As a document informs us that she 
commissioned the tomb it is understandable that she had her portrait repre- 
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sented together with that of her husband. That her name was Catherine bears 
out our theory of identification, for it was a frequent practice of royalty to 
have portrayed the patron saint whose name they bore. This example is thus 
found in Tino’s earlier tomb of Catherine of Austria in S$. Lorenzo, where 
St. Catherine of Alexandria is represented at the queen’s feet. Like her 
legendary patron saint, Catherine of Courtenay became through her title a 
Greek princess. 

The tombs of Giovanni di Durazzo and Filippo di Taranto are generally 
dated contemporaneously, that is soon after the middle of the 1330's. But 
Filippo died four years before Giovanni di Durazzo, in 1331. There is no 
reason that his tomb should not have been executed right after his death, 
especially since Catherine of Courtenay remained in Greece in the latter part 
of the thirties, with which date the style of the sculptures accords since they 
appear to embody a somewhat earlier phase in Tino’s development.* 

The remarkable statue in the S$. Martino Museum, which we believe to 
represent St. Catherine of Alexandria, exerted a great influence upon the sculp- 
tors following Tino in Naples. We have already indicated one, the relief from 
a tomb of the Bivania family in the same museum (Fig. 5), and reproduce 
another, the fine stucco figure in Ravello (Fig. 6) which is undoubtedly later 
than Tino’s work, as the Orcagnesque composition with the death of the Virgin 
by the same hand in Scala Cathedral proves. The figure of the saint in half- 
length, type and hair dress always reminiscent of Tino’s statue, appears upon 
many tombs of the middle and later part of the fourteenth century. Tino 
himself only reached this distinguished conception of the saint towards the 
end of his career, probably under the influence of his court position, as his 
earlier representation of the saint on the tomb in S. Lorenzo depicts her still 
with loose, flowing hair, in a less regal attitude, and in no way different from 
other female saints portrayed by him at the beginning of his Neapolitan career. 

A. Venturi tried to identify our statue with the tomb figure of Mathilda of 
Hainaut which Tino executed, according to a document, in 1331. More con- 
vincing is the identification of this documented figure with the beautiful 
fragment in the Museo di San Martino by Tino which O. Morisani has 
attempted. As no good photographs of this fragment have been published thus 
far, we think it worth while to give to the student a better idea of it in recent 


photographs taken by Dr. H. Bauer of Munich (Figs. 7 and 8). 
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1 The reproduction was made from a copy of the publication in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, with the 
kind permission of the officials. 

2 Napoli Nobilissima, 1892, p. 20. 

80. Morisani, Tino di Camaino in Napoli, 1946, pp. 12 and 97, presents the history of the statue, which 
since the seventeenth century has been moved from one site to another. The meritorious author errs, how- 
ever, if he connects the master of the statue tentatively with Ramo di Paganello, as the style points clearly 
not to the beginning but to the thirties of the century. P. Toesca, Trecento, p. 375 comes closer to the truth, 
in my opinion, if he attributes the work to a follower of Tino. A. Venturi (Storia dell’ arte italiana, IV. 284), 
with his keen eye, attributes the statue to the bottega of Tino, giving as the reasons why it could not be 
entirely by the master the “‘schiacciate e stentate” folds of the vestments. As we shall see in the following, 
these vertical folds on the left side which disturbed Venturi have been badly overworked by a later inferior 


sculptor. 
41 have to thank the sculptor Antonio Venditti, professor at the Naples Academy, for helping me in the 
analysis of the technical questions and for designing the reconstruction of the statue which accompanies 


this article. 

5 It is a pity that the two sarcophagus reliefs are built in at such a height on the walls of S. Domenico 
Maggiore as to render it impossible to see more than the outlines of their beautiful compositions. To designate 
them as bottega does not seem justified when they have not been studied at close range; they may be given with 
the same right to Tino himself, as they are obviously of high quality. Only the right side of the Durazzo relief 
with the Albanese is of poor quality and was probably finished by a weaker hand after Tino’s death. It is to 
be hoped that the reliefs will someday be moved to the Tino room of the San Martino Museum so as to furnish 
a still more significant assemblage of works by the great master, now that two of his most important tombs 
have been destroyed in S. Chiara through the War. I do not agree with Toesca’s assignment of the relief on a 
sarcophagus in the Amalfi Cathedral Museum, obviously a school work, to the master’s late period. 


“THE CHECKER PLAYERS” 
BY GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM 


By E. P. RICHARDSON 


N 1917 Fern Helen Rusk, an assistant in classical archaeology and the his- 
tory of art at the University of Missouri, published an excellent little book 
on a local artist called George Caleb Bingham, the Missouri Artist. The 

publisher was a printer in Jefferson City, Missouri, and the edition of five hun- 
dred copies was more than enough to satisfy the public interested in an artist 
who was then almost unknown outside the state. Rusk’s book lists the titles of 
sixty paintings, other than portraits, of which thirty-four, or more than half, 
were unlocated and known only from old newspaper references, estate records 
or similar sources. 

When Albert Christ-Janer brought out a book on Bingham in 1940, the 
United States had begun to take a new interest in its own past and had 
recognized the painter as one of the great figures of American romantic paint- 
ing. However, the list of his known works remained surprisingly small. Christ- 
Janer gives a smaller list of subject pictures and landscapes than Rusk’s and 
out of thirty-seven titles, the location of twenty-one was still unknown. 
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A few pictures have been discovered since. Each one has been an event for 
those interested in American painting. The Trappers’ Return of 1851, which 
we acquired last year through Mr. Dexter M. Ferry, Jr.’s generosity, is one of 
the great ones. 

It is a pleasure to announce the rediscovery of another important work, 
which was apparently last recorded in a newspaper article in the Missouri 
Statesman of October 31, 1851. The article (which was reprinted in the 
Bulletin of the American Art-Union in December, 1851) described a visit 
to Bingham’s studio in Columbia, Missouri. The anonymous author was inter- 
ested chiefly in the large canvas of the County Election, which he rightly 
considered a most original work, but he added: 

There was also in his studio a smaller painting, another political scene of 

great originality of conception and beauty of finish, to wit: CANDIDATE 

ELECTIONEERING. We likewise examined the CHESS PLAYERS, and 

a very beautiful landscape SCENE ON THE OHIO. All these paintings 

are executed with a master’s hand, and are well worthy the examination 

of connoisseurs of art... .* 
The second of these pictures was mislabeled, by a very natural lapse of mind. 
Bingham himself mentioned it in a letter written from New York seven 
months before this newspaper story: 

New York, March 30, 1851 

. .. you wish to know what I am doing. I am now painting the Emigration 

of Boone and his Family to Kentucky. . . . The pictures I painted last year 

are all sold with the exception of the checker players. . . .” 

This picture, painted in 1850, and representing Checker Players, a subject 
unique in Bingham’s work, remained out of sight for a century until it ap- 
peared on the art market this winter and was acquired for our collection, 
again through the noble generosity of Mr. Dexter M. Ferry, Jr. The canvas 
has neither signature nor date but it is signed all over with the indubitable 
marks of Bingham’s art.® 

It is a picture of great interest not only for itself but because it is in a class 
of one in Bingham’s work. His early pictures—whether of river life, election 
scenes, the emigration of Boone, or farmers shooting for the beef—all have 
the general character of open-air landscapes with figures: the figures are 
numerous and seen at a little distance, so figures and landscape are rather 
evenly balanced. In the Checker Players the simple compact group of three 
persons is seen so close to the picture plane that the figures dominate the space. 
Indeed it is the only genre picture known by him in which the principal figures 
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are cut by the frame. This is as much a rarity in American genre in general. 
Where did Bingham get the idea? Presumably from engravings of the great 
Dutch figure painters. But in attempting a new kind of figure composition he 
met a new problem: figures on this scale, if they are to satisfy us, must be 
given a greater degree of individuality and psychological relationship than is 
required by ordinary genre figures. 

Bingham’s genre pictures are distinguished for their unity of mocd—his 
figures do share a moment of life together in a satisfying way. Yet here he 
attempted a picture in which the whole point, upon which the picture must 
stand or fall, was in the tying of the psychological knot. It must be said that 
he succeeded. The interweaving of three lives in a moment of pleasurable 
suspense, as old Rough-and-Ready puts his finger on his piece and prepares 
to move, and David Harum across the board, and the tavern-keeper leaning on 
the bar, watch him, is a moment of life created in a remarkably convincing 


way. 

And what a pair of characters these opponents are! “I wouldn't want to play 
checkers with them!” exclaimed one lively person who looked at the picture 
in my office, and I can share the feeling. They are perfect specimens of the 
shrewd back-country lawyer or merchant, who must have been one of the 
striking types of early American life, for our literature is full of him. David 


Harum is perhaps the most famous portrait. But Washington Irving, Timothy 
Flint, John P. Kennedy, William Gilmore Simms and all the other writers of 
rustic genre knew him well, as well as the writers of those volumes of 
Reminiscences of the early Bench and Bar of X ——— County, in which 
so many good stories of the frontier are embedded in dust; Honest Abe Lincoln 
learned his use of humorous anecdote and his shrewd knowledge of human 
nature from practicing law among men like these. 

Probably Bingham is, like Winslow Homer, a painter who means more to 
Americans than he ever will to foreigners. A whole stream of our racial past 
pours through his pictures, as English social life does through Reynolds, or 
French through Watteau. They spring out of life, a special form of life ob- 
served with keen eyes and an exceptional mind. Yet as an artist Bingham was 
also an extraordinary figure. He achieved a large simplicity of drawing, an 
architectonic dignity of grouping, and a use of light and tone that are wholly 
personal and on a higher level than most painters of his time, of any school. 
In this picture he used his characteristic strong colors. The checker player at 
the left wears a tawny buff coat and dusty-blue trousers; his opponent is 
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dressed in a light olive-green coat and wears a bright red neckerchief; the 
tavern-keeper’s coat is also blue, set off by a white shirt collar and scarlet 
neckerchief. These colors glow in the light against the warm shadows behind 
yet with all their luminosity, they are only accents within the overall dusky 
poetry of air and light that is Bingham’s special gift. 


1 See A. Christ-Janer, George Caleb Bingham of Missouri, Dodd Mead & Co., 1940, p. 61. 

2 Ibid., p. 57 

8 When I first saw it the canvas was in its original condition, well preserved and apparently untouched since 
Bingham’'s day; it has since been cleaned and relined. 
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DANS CE NUMERO: 


LES SCENES DE NUIT DE 
LUCAS CAMBIASO 


par Bertina Suida Manning 


Le nom de Lucas Cambiaso est rare- 
ment prononcé aujourd'hui. Seul, ou 
presque seul, M. Georges Isarlov (dans 
son article sur “Les Pré-Caravagistes,” 
L’ Art et les Artistes, Mai, 1935) a attiré 
l'attention sur ce peintre, auquel Mme. 
Manning consacre la présente étude. 

Lucas Cambiaso, né en 1527 4 Mone- 
glia, travailla 4 Génes, ot le prince 
André Doria avait attiré dans son palais 
Pierino del Vaga, Domenico Beccafumi 
et Pordenone. C’est grace a cette 
“Académie” que Cambiaso développa 
son style. Mais c'est avec |’architecte de 
Pérouse, Galeazzo Alessi, que Cambiaso 
travailla le plus étroitement. Alessi, 
d'aprés Soprani, influenga profondément 
Cambiaso, surtout dans sa seconde ma- 
niére, lorsque le peintre abandonna 
l'idéal michelangesque pour les quali- 
tés de grace et de facilité qui sont les 
caractéristiques de ses meilleures ceuvres. 
Ce changement de style eut lieu vers 
1550. Dans la derniére partie de sa vie, 
le style de Lucas est caractérisé par sa 

sérénité contemplative” et sa simpli- 
cité monumentale, que l'auteur juge 
dignes de Masaccio et de Piero della 
Francesca. Dans toutes les phases du 
développement artistique de Cambiaso, 
on trouve d’ailleurs ce que Mme. Mann- 
ing appelle “la loi de simplicité monu- 
mentale inhérente dans les formes de 
la nature,” qu’on retrouve, avec le 
méme sentiment d’introspection, chez 
Georges de La Tour. 


Dans son article, Mme. Manning 
étudie l'une aprés l'autre les scénes 
nocturnes de Cambiaso, qui ont toutes 
des sujets religieux, L’Adoration des 
Bergers, la Sainte Famille, etc. La plus 
intéressante de ces ceuvres est peut-étre 
une Nativité, ou plutét une Sainte Fa- 
mille avec Sainte Anne, qui se trouve 
dans une collection particuliére de New- 
York, et qui a été attribuée, ce qui est 
significatif, A Georges de La Tour. 

Aprés avoir analysé en détail l’euvre 
de Cambiaso, |’auteur conclut qu'il est 
impossible de sous-estimer le rdle joué 
par l’artiste dans le développement de 
la peinture baroque. Célébre 4 Génes, 
Cambiaso fut admiré dans I'Italie en- 
tiére, et ses innombrables dessins furent 
copiés partout. Beaucoup de ses cuvres 
furent gravées; Bloemart, entre autres, 
fit connaitre dans le Nord les ouvrages de 
Cambiaso avant méme que le Caravage 
eut commencé a peindre. Certainement 
ses ouvrages furent connus en France de 
son vivant. En terminant Mme. Manning 
attire |’attention sur une analogie frap- 
pante: le Saint Paul du Caravage (Santa 
Maria del Populo), si admiré, se trouve 
déja dans le Martyre de Saint Georges 
de Cambiaso, dans |’église du méme nom 
a Génes, pour lequel il existe de nom- 
breux dessins. 


HENRY ADAMS 
COLLECTIONNEUR 
par Ernst Scheyer 


Henry Adams est célébre pour son 
Mont Saint-Michel et Chartres. 
M. Scheyer attire |’attention sur le fait 
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qu'il fut aussi un collectionneur de goat, 
influencé par ses amis anglais et par le 
peintre John La Farge, qui réunit un 
groupe assez important d’aquarelles de 
maitres anglais du 19e siécle, tels que 
Blake, Turner, Cotman, Bonington. Ami 
de Mrs. Isabella Stewart Gardner, c'est 
grace 4 lui que Mrs. Gardner acquit a 
Paris le vitrail du 13e siécle qui orne la 
chapelle de son musée 4 Boston et qui, 
dit-on, provient de la cathédrale de Saint- 
Denis. 


NOTES SUR QUELQUES JEUNES 
SCULPTEURS ANGLAIS 


par John Anthony Thwaites 


Il y a longtemps déja que Herbert 
Read a rappelé a ses compatriotes que 
Henry Moore était le premier sculpteur 
anglais d’importance européenne depuis 
le moyen Age. Epstein, Gaudier-Breska 
furent longtemps ignorés ou dédaignés, 
et Moore lui-méme est une exception. 
D’ailleurs Moore n’a pas essayé de 
créer une école “‘insulaire”; bien au con- 
traire il a proclamé “l’unité de l'art 
moderne.” 

Dans son étude, M. Thwaites présente 
I’ceuvre de quelques-uns des sculpteurs 
anglais d'aujourd’hui qui ont accepté ce 
concept de Henry Moore. Ils sont peu 
connus, ou inconnus, aux Etats-Unis. 
Le plus agé (il a 40 ans) est REGINALD 
BUTLER, tour 4 tour forgeron et archi- 
tecte dont les ceuvres, par leur structure 
et leur composition, rappellent la pre- 
miére occupation du sculpteur. EDUARDO 
PAOLOZzZI, le fils d’immigrants italiens, 
fut d'abord influencé par Picasso. Aprés 
un séjour a Paris, il a rejeté cette influ- 
ence, et son ceuvre la plus connue est sa 
Cascad Fountain, de 30 métres de haut, 
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qui fut exposée l’an dernier au Festival. 
ROBERT ADAMS, de Northampton, qui 
étudia 4 Paris et aux Etats-Unis, a la 
force d'un primitif avec la précision de 
la machine. PETER SAGER, un Canadien, 
lui aussi étudia a Paris; profondément 
original, il semble, dit pittoresquement 
l’auteur, ‘modeler I’air.” 

Parmi les autres sculpteurs anglais 
d’aujourd’hui, M. Thwaites mentionne 
Bernard Meadows, Kenneth Armitage, 
Schottlander et William Chattaway, qui 
eux aussi, font bien augurer de l'avenir. 


LES JOUEURS D’ECHEC DE 
GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM 


par E. P. Richardson 


George Caleb Bingham, peu connu 
en Europe, est un des meilleurs peintres 
de genre des Etats-Unis au 19e siécle. 
Dans son article, M. Richardson étudie 
un tableau oublié de cet artiste, men- 
tionné plusieurs fois du vivant du pein- 
tre, et qui vient d’étre acquis par le musée 
de Detroit. Les sujcts traités par Bing- 
ham sont tous des scénes de plein air dans 
lesquelles le paysage joue un grand rile. 
Au contraire Les Joueurs d’échec est 
unique; c'est une scéne d’intérieur, pit- 
toresque et pleine d’atmosphére. 


“LA MADRE DI CORRADINO” 
par W. R. Valentiner 


Dans cet essai, M. Valentiner étudie 
la statue qui, d'aprés une longue tradi- 
tion, représente Elisabeth de Souabe, la 
mére de Conradin, le dernier des Hohen- 
staufen, exécuté en 1268 par Charles 
d’ Anjou. Cette statue, extrémement belle 
malgré les mutilations qu’elle a subies, 
se trouve aujourd’hui au musée de S. 





Marino a Naples. Depuis la fin du siécle 
dernier, l’opinion de: certains critiques 
est que la statue représente, non pas 
Elisabeth, mais au contraire, Marguerite 
de Bourgogne, qui fut la seconde femme 
de Charles d’Anjou. Une inscription (qui 
ne peut pas remonter au dela du dix- 
huitiéme siécle) sur la base actuelle de 
la statue donne crédit a cette attribution. 


M. Valentiner, aprés avoir rappelé 
que |’érection de statues-portraits esi 
contraire aux conventions du moyen age, 
prouve que cette statue n'est autre qu'une’ 
statue de sainte qui fut transformée, 
probablement au seiziéme siécle, de ma- 
niére 4 représenter un personnage his- 
torique. M. Valentiner suggére que la 
statue de sainte fut ainsi transformée 
par les autorités du couvent de S. Maria 
del Carmine afin d’ajouter 4 sa réputa- 
tion; en effet chacune des deux prin- 
cesses avait légué a ce couvent une grosse 
somme. L’auteur démontre que la sainte 
n’était autre que Sainte Catherine d’Alex- 


andrie: le “sceptre” qui l’orne n'est autre 
que la partie inférieure d'une palme 
semblable 4 celle qui se trouve sur la 
statue de cette sainte sur la tombe de 
Catherine d’Autriche 4 San Lorenzo par 
Tino di Camaino (1323-1324). De plus 
il est fort probable que la statue age- 
nouillée d'une donatrice se trouvait a 
droite, car il reste des traces d’une forme 
plastique qu'il est difficile d'expliquer 
d'une autre maniére. 

Dans la derniére partie de son étude, 
l'auteur va plus loin et, malgré les muti- 
lations de la statue, retrouve les qualités 
d'un grand maitre. Or, on sait que Tino 
di Camaino exécuta deux tombes 4 S. 
Dominico Maggiore, l'une pour Gio- 
vanni di Durazzo (+1335), l'autre pour 
Filippe de Tarento (+1331). D’aprés 
l'auteur, la statue provient trés probable- 
ment de cette derniére tombe. L’épouse 
de Filippe, Catherine de Courtenay, com- 
manda cette tombe. Ii est logique qu'elle 
soit représentée sous les traits de Sainte 
Catherine d’Alexandrie. 


ADDENDA: We should like to add the following information regarding the illustra- 
tions used in the article by Mr. George C. Groce which appeared in the 
Summer, 1952, issue of this magazine: Figures 1, 2 and 4 came from 
Sir Robert Witt; Figures 3, 5 and 7 came from the Frick Library; Figure 
6 from the Museum of the City of New York; Figure 8 from the 


Worcester Art Museum. 


ERRATA: It has just come to our attention that the correct location of Figure 7, 
p. 175 (Summer, 1952) is the City Art Museum of St. Louis instead of 


the New York Art market. 
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THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM 


Announces: 


THE MATCHETTE FOUNDATION PRIZE 
IN AESTHETICS 
A N AWARD of five hundred dollars will be given for the best article in 


aesthetics or the philosophy of art by an American author during the 
academic year 1952-53. This award is offered by the Franklin J. Matchette 
Foundation of 20 East 66th Street, New York City, through its Director, Mr. 
William H. Matchette, and its Board of Trustees. Articles are to be sent to 
Dr. Thomas Munro, Editor of the JourNAL Or AgstHetics AND ArT CRITICISM, 
at The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio. They must arrive by 
May 1, 1953. Each article should be accompanied by a large, self-addressed 
envelope with sufficient postage for return. 


Conditions stated by the Foundation 
are that the article shall be preferably, 
but not necessarily, based on the Abso- 
lute-Relative Theory; and that the edi- 
torial staff of the JoURNAL Or AESTHETICS 
is to publicize and judge the award. The 
award is not limited to articles published 
in the JournaL Or Agstuetics, but the 
winning article shall be so published. 
“An American author” will be under- 
stood to mean an author who is an 
American citizen or one who is a resident 
and has secured his first papers of nat- 
uralization. 

Articles should be clearly typed and 
double-spaced on bond paper. The Style 
Sheet of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion is recommended for punctuation, 
footnotes, etc. Articles published in the 
JOURNAL may run from 3,000 to 20,000 
words; the majority are about 6,000 
words. No material already published 
should be submitted. Publication in the 
Journat Or AESTHETICS will not neces- 
sarily preclude later publication else- 
where. 

The Absolute-Relative Theory is set 
forth in a book by the late Franklin J. 
Matchette entitled OUTLINE OF A META- 
PHysics (108 pages, Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York 1949). Contestants may 
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secure copies from the Matchette Foun- 
dation. This Foundation was endowed 
by Franklin J. Matchette for the purpose 
of furthering studies of the Absolute- 
Relative Theory and other philosophical 
studies. Accordingly, it is desirable, but 
not imperative, that entries submitted 
should manifest an understanding of the 
theory. There is no suggestion that they 
should agree with the theory as set forth 
by Mr. Matchette or discuss it in detail. 

Aesthetics includes all theoretical dis- 
cussions of the arts and related modes of 
experience and behavior from a philo- 
sophical or scientific point of view, in- 
cluding those of psychology and sociology. 
Historical and critical studies are in- 
cluded if they involve questions of gen- 
eral theory. 

Subscriptions to the JournaL OF 
AESTHETICS can be secured at the rate 
of five dollars a year from its business 
manager at The Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio. The JourNat is 
a quarterly magazine, the only one in 
English devoted entirely to theoretical 
studies of all the arts. Membership in 
the American Society For AESTHETICS, 
which includes a subscription to the 
JouRNAL, is available to those actively 
working in the field. 
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THE CHILD JESUS CROWNING ST. CATHERINE 


BY PETER PAUL RUBENS 
By Ropert H. Luck 


Of first importance among the religious paintings of Rubens 
in American collections, worthy of comparison with the finest 
pictures of his mature period, is The Child Jess : 
S/. Catherine purchased by the Toledo Museum of Art to 
celebrate its fittieth anniversary in 1951. Like most Toledo 


“is Crowning 


Museum acquisitions, it comes as the gift of Edward Drum 
invas measures 1041 by 8414 inches 
ental work in conception and execution. It was 
painted in 1633 for the Church of the Augustines at Malines 


Belgium, where it remained until 1765 when it was sold to a 


mond Libbey. Th 
truly a monut 


private collector. Its recent cleaning has revealed its harmoni 


ous and vibrant colors as brilliant as when fresh from the hand 
of the artist 
Seated in the 
she holds the Christ Child who crowns St 
Virgin wears a red dress with a blue skirt 
flows a golden-tan veil. She is seated in a bower of trimmed 


er of the picture is the Virgin. On her lay 
Catherine. The 
From her head 


greenery which is supported by a trellis. At the upper right 
i rose tree displays pink blossoms. Enclosing the central group 
of Virgin and Child, on the left of the spectator, is St. Apollonia 
n profile. She wears a dress of black satin which is caught 
up by her right hand to reveal a gold satin lining. Her undes 
skirt is of a deep plum color with a hem of brown fur. In het 
right hand she holds the pincers by which she suffered mar 
tyrdom. On the right of the picture in the foreground kneels 
St. Catherine on a 
receive the laurel wreath which the infant Jesus bends forward 


rimson cushion. She inclines her head to 


Her gown is white satin trimmed with gold em 


to be stow 


broidery along the slec d ribbon. A red 
sash also binds her waist. Her extended left hand barely touches 
a palm branch, symbol of martyrdom, while with her right 


ves caught up with at 


hand she clutches a cascade of blonde hair which has es« aped 
from its binding of pearls Behind her, at the extreme right 
of the picture appears the standing figure of St. Margaret 
garbed in a sumptuous robe of lavender satin trimmed lavishly 
with gold. She wears pearls in her hair and on her shoulder 
is a jeweled brooch. By a ribbon is tethered a dragon, her 


iconographical attribute. St. Margaret and the other female 
saints wear contemporary clothes suggestive of the court dress 
of the seventeenth century, while only the Virgin is garbed in 
a somewhat ambiguous and simplified robe in contrast to the 
worldly magnificence of the other female figures 

Above St angels who carry a 


wreath of flowers and a palm branch. Between St. Margaret 


Margaret hover two infan 


and the Virgin is another infant angel bearing a flaming thun 
d the execu 


derbolt in reference to the divine fire which stay 
tion of St. Catherine. In the upper left, above St. Apollonia, 
is another flying angel who holds a few flowers and a bit of 
pink drapery. The flesh tones of the women vary from creamy 


whiteness to warm pearly hues; their cheeks aglow with the 


rosy vigor of young womanhood. The infants are in general of 
a somewhat ruddier complexion. The sky behind the bower is 
blue mottled with gray-white clouds 

Rubens was fifty-six when h 
: j . Ca ervine 


painted The « d Jesu 
Crow) A man with an international reputa 
tron upon which he was not content to rest but rather he con 
tinued to study with an alert eye and an open mind thi products 
of the masters of the Renaissance whose works he saw upon 
his various travels. In 1628 and 1629 he was in Madrid wher 
the King’s collection 


he studied, in the Titians which he 
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regarded highly. His pictures after that date increase in warm 
golden hues and in richness of mellow color. In 1630 he 
married as his second wife a girl of sixteen, Helena Fourment 
whose portraits from his hand are plentiful and well known 
Thereafter his feminine ideal seems to grow closer to the lovely 
tenderness of his wife and may be said to be reflected in the 
female saints of Toledo's picture, as well as in the epitome of 
Christian motherhood, the Virgin Mary herself. Rubens’ com 
positions of this period exemplify the tenets of the baroque 
tradition to which he himself gave currency. His space concept 
was, at this time, of a picture which could be alive with a 
variety of elements each so arranged as to complement the 
whole with no sense of crowding. This is exemplified in The 
Child Je Crowning St. Catherine by the dramatic contrasts 
of the inactive figures of the standing saints and the animated 
cherubs hovering over them. The saints Apollonia and Mar 
garet act as a framework at either limit of the picture, en 
closing and focusing attention on the all-important event of 
the coronation. The outstretched arm of St. Catherine and 
the palm branch guide the eye by an S curve first to the face 
of that saint, thence immediately to the Christ Child and, with 
diminished to the head of the Virgin. The focus of 
the eyes of all participants in the scene upon the head of 
St. Catherine further emphasizes the significance of the event 
Analogies may be drawn, especially in point of composition 
and the use the figures, between Toledo's canvas and the 
altarpiece of The Mrracle of St. Udefonso now in Vienna 
Related drawings exist in the Albertina, Vienna; in Stockholm 
and in the Staedelsches Kunstinstitut in Frankfurt-am-Main 
Peter de Jode the Younger, a Flemish contemporary of Rubens 
produced an engraving of the subject after the painting 


A CAPTAIN RETURNS 


Virginia Mus 1 of Fin May 


9% 


This striking full-length portrait was paint 1 in England 
in the early years of the seventeenth century by a hitherto 
unidentified Anglo-Flemish artist, as a commission from Lord 
Vere. The subject is Sir Thomas Dale, High Marshal and 
Deputy Governor of Virginia from 1611 to 161( 


One glance at the uncompromising figure is proof of the 
legend that in Virginia for many years children were quelled 
into obedience with nis name. A professional soldier, Sit 
Thomas Dale was sent to Virginia as marshal of the colony 
under Lord Governor De La Warr, and filled the latter's ottice 
as deputy when ill health took the Lord back to England in 
1611. His name is perpetuated in “Dale's ¢ ode,” the first code 
of law drawn up in Virginia and “notable for its. pitiless 
severity.” Though Dale is remembered for his rigor and harsh 
ness, the colony prospered under his management, for the ruin 
into which Jamestown had fallen perhaps ould have been 
rebuilt only by stern measures 

Through Rubens, Van Dyck and such Anglo-Flemish artists 
as the unknown painter of this imposing picture, the sixteenth 
century in Italian portrait style passed into northern European 
painting It continued as the basis for the ‘court portraits 
of Reynolds, Gainsborough and their Europe an and American 
counterparts through the eighteenth century 

Purchased with income from the Wilkins C. Williams Fund, 
this accession brings to the Museum a typical example 
European portrait style, and returns to Virginia the 
of an important figure in her early history 
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FOLLOWER OF DUCCIO, Madonna 





MADONNA AND CHILD WITH FOUR SAINTS nent in further irch concerning the followers of Duccio 
BY A FOLLOWER OF DUCCIO 


There is a Madonna painting evidently by the same hand 

| H. Kress Collection Catalogue, Birmit M in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, one formerly in the Platt 
m An ollection, Englewood, and another in the Metropolitan 

Museum of Art, New York. The complete altarpiece was 
esumably of the same shape as Duccio’s polyptych tn the 


This picture 1s a typical five part altarp e (polyptych) | 
Siena Gallery 


The center panel shows the Madonna and Child in the tradi 


tional pattern several hundred years old, but far more h 


n 
sweet, and gentle than its Byzantine predecessors 


Although derived from older models, Duccio’s works show MINERVA 


the newly awakened interest in the appearance of thing 

especially of people, an individualization which was unhe: troit Institute of Arts special Bulletin: Re« fegu 
of a few years before. The Sienese, moreover, were devoted 1 Medieva Volume XXXII 

o gracefulness, making all the lines in their composition curve ; ” 

smoothly, simply, and continuously without the angularity and A Roman bronae stetuctic of Minerva. acquired by the 


| ; n ( the 1 Ss 
harshness shown in earlier work. The influet of the idea Detroit Institute of Arts through the gift of the Ralph H 


of Saint Francis of Assisi is partly responsi! le tor this new Booth Fund is one of a number of recent additions to the 

and exciting approach to religious painting nitection of éncient art. This conasicable statuette is dated be 
The Child is holding a pomegranate ind a goldfinch. The several authorities a little before the reign of the Emperor 

saints are, left to right: a Bishop Saint; Saint John the Baptist Constantine. about A.D. 290 to 300 

holding a scroll with the inscription, “Ecce Agnus Dei. I he third century A.D. was a period of bloodshed and 


qui tollis peccata mundi” (Behold the Lamb of God who nisery for the Roman En pire, of which the dominant feature 
takes on His shoulders the sins of the world) ; Saint Michael was the power possessed by the mercenary army to make and 
Archangel; an Apostle inmake emp rors and settle the destiny of the world ac ording 

This painting was long secluded in an ancient Tuscan vilia to its own caprice. In the darkness of this terrible time the 
where F. Mason Perkins saw it. This scholar, one of the for« people of the Roman Empire turned toward religious mysticism 
most authorities on Sienese painting, points out the distinctly ind there took place an extraordinary proliferation of Eastern 
personal quality which differentiates this polyptych noticeably 
from other contemporary Ducciesque paintings, and praises Harpocrates 


mystery religions. The Greco-Egyptian cult of Isis, Serapis and 
he worship of the Great Mother Goddess of 
its quite unusual beauty as well as the solid construction of th Asia Minor, of the Syrian sky-god and the Syrian sun-god 

1 


figures and the color. Certainly this polyptych will be promi Mithras the irrior god of the sun, Sabazius the mystical deity 
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| im ent acquisition of a large elmwood sculpture, Reclining 
But the tradition: 


Minerva is one ¢ , ntal piece, which is over six feet long, was completed in 
the moment ‘ I | ni } ronz f 194 It 


by the English sculptor Henry Moore. This monu 


is a recent interpretation of a motive which has 
long been one of Moore's favorites, appearing in his work 


nut no bt repeats the featur f um is early as 1929 and undergoing constant change with the 
Miners levelopment of his style and as he has interpreted it in various 
edia 
ut in the center er br p the he: f The early reclining figures are of stone and have a vitality 
which had the ind simplicity of form akin to the primitive art which Moore 
was 0 irlik I rms only t rotect tl imired so much in the British Museum and in his travels in 
taly. In the thirties the figure tends to become more abstract 


ind the feminine art f spinning weavil ul i becon 


She was tl 

, ling almost complet ly so in the 1937 stone figure in the 

She was one of the thre it hipped in th tol a ollection of Miss Lois Orswell, Narragansett, Rhode Island 
r n f ery evident in the reclining figures of this period 1S 

s interest in the contrast of solids and voids. The now 
mous holes piercing the figure appear in such pieces as the 

136 elmwood figure in the Albright Gallery in Buffalo. After 

the War the more classic, humanistic element so strong in 

Moore's shelter drawings appears also in his rec lining figure 

sculptures. It is most pronounced in the stone memorial figure 

of 1945-46 at Dartington Hall, South Devon. This makes an 

nteresting comparison with the Cranbrook figure, completed 

in the same year. While the position of the two figures ts very 

similar, the Cranbrook piece is more abstract and, appropriate 

to the change in medium from stone to wood, has a lighter and 

more fluid quality. Moore’s intimate knowledge of wood deter 

mines to a great extent the form which the figure takes. The 
RECLINING FIGURE” BY HENRY MOORI grain, workability and inherent warmth of the material ar 
Sc ANW SNYD! ilways kept in mind and find full expression in the sculpture 
Che progress of Moore's conception of this piece can be seen 

. } 


i series of draw ngs and maquettes ranging in date from 
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onu 1942 to 1945 which record his experiments with the position 
d in } of the head and the construction of the leg area. Moore made 
has still another reclining figure in 1945, a smaller bronze piece 
vork T he compactne ss and heaviness of the stone figure are replace j 


‘ . 
the by an open construction using drawn-out forms and many r i r 1 Cc eC ~ 
10us voids, and the flowing lines of the Cranbrook wood piece hav« a Tad 


become much more angular. A comparison of these three fig 


ality { ures, all completed at about the same time, affords an insight 
oore into the great importance of the medium as a factor in deter 
ls in mining Moore's style. Moore's sc ulpture is not, however, just J 
ract, the result of experiment with the plastic qualities of various 
. the . The ; er bd a Moore's work, « ‘ 1. ; . 
! media. There is another basic factor in Moore's work, and that The Comparative Index of International Art 
and is his humanism. His deep respect for the human form, his . : " : > : ra 
i fuction prices, Published Annually Since 190; 
d 1s { search for its ways of growth and for the vital force which 
now lies behind the outward appearance are always present in his 
the } work. It is the inseparable joining of these two factors — the Volume XXVII August 1949-July 1950 
fter idea and the material plus the constant restraints they im : © Gateeas 
' , as 
gp in pose on zach other which makes Moore's work so significant . itil 
pure Volume XX VI — August 1947-July 1949 
Pure 10 Guineas 
s r Pictures, Drawings, Miniatures and Prints. Old 
ctec Silver, Arms and Armour, Ceramics, Clocks and 


very Watches, Coins, Medals and Seals, Furniture, 
rate Glass, Objets dart et vertu, Sculpture, Carv- 
and ings and Bronzes, Tapestry and Needlework. 
-ter 

The FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS: 


ar 
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RECENT 


The Detro Arts 


in recent ar ay estern scholars voted their 


Only 


attention 


to the arts of tl van, Ming and h'i lynasties 
ilthou a Chines d then 
as great and creative 
Wester ners have ph if « 
helds of Chinese art "Oswald rén made the most valuable 


ith his Z 


oentribution w 1 appeared 


in 1938, while yre re lished 


ss than three books dev 
en Maler der ¢ 
Braunschw f 4 

Ne { erste de g une f Shanghai 
1940), and Werner Speiser is produced a study of the 
great Ming artist 1 o Y scholarly 
monograph on an indivi iblished 
ina Western languag 
Berl n ( é 
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Kunstsammlungen der Stadt Diisseldorf in the spring and 
summer of 1950. These exhibitions were important in that they 
enabled both the scholar and the general public to see a repre 
group paintings, but now a far more 
significant event that 
of the arts of the Ming period as a whole, including s ulpture 
all the crafts as well as painting. The show 
The Arts of the Ming Dynasty, 
and rewarding exhibits of Oriental art which has 
been held in this country. The Detroit Institute of Arts, and 
especially Mr Paul this deserve 

gratitude and admiration not only for the unique exhibition 
and learned It is gratify 
that the local press in Detroit as well as national 
Magazine (May 19, 1952, pp. 80-81) 
1952, pp. 34-37 


sentative ot Chinese 


has occurred, and is the presentation 


and result is a 


| 
entitled one of the most 


fascinating 
our 


Grigaut ot museum 


} 


but also for the handsome atalogue 


ing to note 
publications such as Time 


and Art News (May, 


coverage with good color plates 


) gave it enthusiastic 
thus drawing the attention 
of many people who otherwise might not have known about it 

The single most outstanding feature of the exhibition was 
undoubtedly the Ming 
g of sixty-three scrolls borrowed from various pub Lic 
Amon ie them 
to give the prize to 
scroll by Hsia Ch’ang called 
a loan from the Nelson 
many fine 


magnificent collection of paintings, 
onsistin 
ind privat e collections from all over the country 
this reviewer at least would not hesitate 
the beautiful fifteenth century 
The Banks of the Serene Hsia 
in Kansas City and one of the 


Gallery acquisitions 
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of its able Orientz! curator, Mr. Lawrence Sickman. The begin 
ning section of bamboo is certainly among the most inspired 
Chinese paintings in this country and one can only regret that 
Mr. Grigaut in his otherwise excellent catalogue chose to repro 
duce only two details, one of rocks and grasses and the other 
of rocks and bamboos, thus omitting this particular part which 
shows the bamboo in its full grandeur 

It is impossible to descitbe all the interesting scrolls in the 
exhibit, many of which, like the famous Boston Shih Chung 
Winter Landscape and the Kansas City Shén Chou Landscapes, 
or Detroit's own Kuo Hsii, have already been published. How 
ever, at least two paintings which are not so well known should 
be mentioned, namely, the long hand scroll representing Ten 
Thousand Li of the Yangtze by Tai Chin from the Cleveland 
Art Institute, and the hanging scroll by Wén Po-jén, one of 
the remarkable group of Chinese paintings which Dr, Sherman 
Lee acquired for the Seattle Art Museum several years ago and 
which we in this part of the country have not had an oppor 
tunity to see. The Tai Chin is probably an early work as it is 
far closer to the Southern Sung school than the more original 
and looser paintings by this artist in the Freer Gallery. And if 
there is any regret one might have in regard to this part of the 
show, it is first, that the Freer Gallery could not lend its paint 
ings, thus depriving the exhibit of some of the most outstand 
ing Ming paintings in America, and second, that the Boston 
Museum did not send some of its best Ming paintings, such 
as the wonderful Shén Chou scroll 

The next largest and most significant section was that 
devoted to porcelain which featured examples of all the out 
standing types of Ming ware. The famous Blue and White 
ware was magnificently represented as were the Monochrome, 
Celedon and Polychrome porcelains. That rare beauty of shape, 
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color and decor which is so characteristic of Chinese porcelaifi 
was once again demonstrated, and it is good to know that 
after the rage for Sung ware, Ming is coming back into favo 
This section was so fine that one can only regret that it wag 
necessary to move some of the objects into an inner gallery 
where they were less accessible to the visitor 

The part devoted to sculpture was to this reviewer the most 
surprising and rewarding section in that it demonstrated the 
vitality and power of this neglected aspect of Ming art. Cet 
tainly, such pieces as the glazed terracotta Figure of a Mat 
(no. 210) from the Nelson Callery and the wooden Portraaf 
Statue of an Official (no. 242) lent by the Metropolitan 
Museum are outstanding examples of what Ming portrait 
sculpture could achieve. And perhaps most impressive of all 
were *the architectural sculptures made of stoneware with 
colored giazes such as the magnificent Yen Lo, Decider of Life 
n Hades, from the Royal Ontario Museum of Archacology in 
loronto. Of the stone sculptures, the Head of a Lohan lent 
anonymously is of particular subtlety and spiritual beauty, and 
the metal, ivory and jade carvings well represent the accom 
plishments of the Ming artists in this realm. Then there ts 
the excellent section devoted to the enamels which in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century enjoyed such great 
popularity but which today are unduly ignored. Their color 
is often very beautiful and their workmanship always superb 
The excellent group of Ming lacquers, many of them from the 
famous collection of Mr. Low-Beer, is indeed outstanding and 
finally, an extensive display of beautiful Ming textiles rounds 
out the exhibition 

If there is one part of the catalogue which seems deficient 
to this reviewer it is the bibliography, for it is rather haphazard 
depending too much upon works which happened to be avail 
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Miss Trapier has studied the troubled problem of Ribera’s 
work in this book with the lucid and pleasantly 
ustringent approach that marked her study of Velasq Sh 


not 


same pre 1S¢ 

1CZ 
1 

al personal biogr 


in the man l 


writes an artistic biography, not 
She is int working 
irtist, in touch with his fellow painters, but not as a 


For het 


es she stt 


iphy, 
cultural history rested 
OST 
real interest is in his 
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lgies very atte 


nor a his times 
The 
exactly, observing thei 
the 
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igure mirror Of 


pictures ntivel 
ind 


picture s them 
onstruction, their preservatioi 


the character ot artist's brush stroke, the patrons that 


bought them, and notes explicitly those which she has or 
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has not studied personally. The value of such an upproach to 
Ribera’s vewvre does not need to be emphasized to the readers 
of this magazine 

Her characterization of Ribera is a baroque painter of lis 


tinctive technique, a master of impasto and eXpressive brush 


stroke, less dynamic in composition than the Italian sen hy 
but with great force of feeling, his objective imagination con 
rned with the dignity and the depths of feeling in his 
realistically observed models 
The virtue of this book ts the clarity of its characterization 
of Ribera’s work, reduced to what she considers its indubitabl 
The mass of attributed, doubtful and workshop works 


with which we are all familiar, she does not attempt to con 


ore 


sider or sort out. It is impossible to attempt a catalogue raisonn¢ 
while the works of Ribera’s two chief pupils and assistants 
Juan Do and Bartolommeo Passante Yet 
some signed works of Ribera are omitted (like the portrait 
in Toledo, Ohio) so that the student is left a little uncertain 


are so little studied 


is to the limits which the author chose to draw around her 


field of study 


RICHARD BERNHEIMER, I ¢/d Men v7 e Midd 
I Mass., Harvard Univ 


brid ge rsity Press, 1952 


calls this book “A Study in Art, Sentiment and 
Thus it will offer something of interest to prac 


The subtitle 
Demonology 
tically every reader, least of all perhaps to the art historian 
Fifty illustrations are well chosen from manuscripts and prints 
sculpture and painting, especially from ivory and wooden 
boxes and tapestries; but the descriptions are difficult to find 
in the maze of the text and generally not worth the search 
The title of the book is 
not an account of the wild men as the Middle Ages saw them 


but 


not ‘‘startling’’ but misleading; it is 
rather a conglomeration of literary tidbits from antiquity 


from Enkidu 


iuthor views with a 


to modern times, or as the author says to Tarzan 


of all the creatures the scorntul eve from 
his Freudian pedestal 
The art 


historian 
which deals with the 


third 


theatrical embodiment 


will be interested in the hapter 


wild man’s 


Unfortunately, the presentation ts fat 
of the masked revels of twelfth night 


festivities and civic pageants, all of which lead to a Renaissance 


from clear. It is a medley 


ind carnival, of courtly 
revival where the wild people become mixed up with fauns 
utyrs and nymphs. Incidentally, Rave K/esder are not “rough 


lothes” but clothes made from fur 

A side line is “the phenomenon of w ldness induced by loss 
Nebuchadnezzar and St. John 
the German “Der 


This epic tells the sad story of a young prince and 


of mind.” Illustrations show 


Chrysostomos, and 
Busant.’ 


princess who eloped and were separated because the prince 


the prince ot epic 


watching over his sleeping companion drew from her finger 
a buzzard (Buasant) 
The prince tried to capture the bird, lost his way and his bride 


1 ring which was snatched from him by 


who finds him again after a long separation luring which 
he had been changed to a wild man 

lhe author also includes tales that do not originally stem 
from the belief in the existence of wild people, such as those 
of ‘the innocents of the pure life,” Perceval and Helias the 
swan-knight. The latter is today best remembered by an early 
Tournay tapestry, parts of which are (or were) preserved at 
Cracow in Poland 

The lengthy quotation of “The Lanient of the Wild Men 
ibout the Unfaithful World 1 poem by Hans Sachs, th 
Master Singer of Nuremberg, will delight poets and art his 
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torians. I do not find in it any trace of a combination with 
the Greco-Roman encomium of primitivism.”’” What if Hans 
Sachs “uses them {the wild men} as mouthpieces for his own 
moral admonitions” ? The mere fact that he chose a wild man 
to voice his own reactions “over the evil ways of the corrupt 
world” proves that to Hans Sachs and obviously to many 
good, decent people of his generation—the wild men were 
not savages. I fail to see “the literary clichés from antiquity 
Most interesting for the art historian is the last chapter 
which is devoted to the heraldic role of the wild man. We have 
to take the author’s deductions with a grain of salt, but thank 
him for much out-of-the way information 
His vast store of knowledge is further expanded in more 
than four hundred footnotes. There is no separate bibliography 
ADELE COULIN WEIBEI 
Detroit Institute of Arts 


RICHARD ETTINGHAUSEN, Te Unicorn. Studies in Muslim 
Iconography, Volume I. Freer Gallery of Art Occasional 
Papers, Washington, D.C., 1950 


The author deserves the thanks of all art historians for 
his excellent compilation of the material pertaining to one 
littke-known motif in Muslim art. I leave the reviewing of the 
learned text to specialists in Arabic and Persian, and content 
myself with discussing the illustrations and their des« riptions 
Well selected, from miniatures and works of art such as 
tapestries and ivories, the seventy-six illustrations present an 
array of widely different types of that fantastic creature, the 
unicorn, as interpreted by Muslim artists from Spain to Persia, 
from the tenth to the eighteenth century 

lo the student of Christian medieval art this book will come 
as a surprise; he is used to the gentle creature that he has 
been told about so beautifully by Odell Shephard in his Lore 
f the Unicorn. The Muslim unicorn differs fundamentally 
both in character and appearance. Just at the start a Hispano 
Moresque artist created a winged unicorn that has no com 
panion in Christian art. The sturdy creature that defies all 
zoological classification is found on an ivory box dated A.D 
1005, pre served in the cathedral treasure of Pamplona (pl 5) 
The earliest known desc ription of this animal is preserved in 
a zoological manuscript compiled from the works of Aristotle, 
written in the early thirteenth century. The illustration (pl. 7) 
shows an elegant antelope like beast with one very long horn 
on the forehead and slender wings ending in a palmette or 
tassel. It is called Aardunn, a variant of karkadann, Arabic for 
rhinoceros. The author gives a long list of more names, Arabic 
and Persian 
rhe representations of the éarkadann differ widely, just as 
in Christian art the unicorn may be tall as a horse or small 
as a goat. Yet on the whole the éarkadann is far less sympa 
thetic than his Western cousin. The “one and only romantic 
feature’ of the Aarkadann, its love of the ringdove, is prettily 
illustrated in an al-Qazwini manuscript (pl. 15); reclining 
under a tree, he listens raptly to the bird's cooing 
The fundamental difference between the Muslim and 
Christian unicorn is its behavior towards other animals. The 
wonderful altruistic attitude of the Christian unicorn, pictured 
magnificently in one of the great tapestries at the Metropolitan 
Museum's Cloisters, is called the “water-conning” by Mr. 
Shephard: the unicorn dips his horn in a brook to cleanse the 
water, while all the animals, even the fierce hounds, wait 
quietly. The éarkadann preters to harass and attack other 
animals, deer, lions and especially elephants. Firdawsi calls 


him “elephant-vanquisher” ; other writers tell how the garka 
dann gores the elephant, but cannot withdraw its horn and 
so perishes with its prey. In the Arabian Nights Sindbad the 
sailor introduces a third animal: “Then the éaréadann lies 
down upon the shore and the rukh comes and carries it off 
in its talons to its young ones and feeds them with it and with 
that which is upon its horn’’ (pls. 3, 8, 18-22) 

Hunting the Christian unicorn was difficult because of its 
swiftness and led to the adaptation of certain repulsive sub 
terfuges. Hunting the karkadann was strictly reserved to the 
prowess of eminent heroes. The Shah-namah credits only four 
of its famous warriors with such intrepid combats: Gushtasp 
and his son Isfandiyar; Iskandar and Bahram Gur. These con 
tests are illustrated with surprising iconographic inconsistency 
the monster looks like a wolf, antelope, stag or lion more often 
than like a rhinoceros (pls. 9, 23-30) 

Reports of actual rhinoceros hunts date back to the four 
teenth century. Timur once killed several animals with sword 
and spear near the frontier of Kashmir, and his descendants, 
the Mughal emperors, also went rhinoceros hunting (pls. 32) 
33) 

In Europe the unicorn’s horn was highly prized because it 
detected poison and annulled its power. In Asia the rhinocerog 
horn served similar purposes, as a powerful remedy and 
talisman 

In the last chapter the author brings to an end his account 
of the Muslim unicorn with a paragraph concerning certain 
al-Qazwini manuscripts of the eighteenth century. The illus- 
trations of the éarkadann are “disenchanting” (pl. 14, lower). 

The ferocious and yet impressive character of the old monstet 
has gone and all that remains is an immense and unprepossess- 
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ing hulk of a body. No new ramifications of the age-old myth 
ould possibly grow up around this sort of animal 
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W. R. VALENTINER, Gothic and Renais ce Sculptures in 
ty »f J 4) é Maseum. Los 


HE s€cl 2) We a 


Angele s, 1951 


There is nothing more frustrating to curators and collectors 
of medieval and Renaissance sculpture in this country than 
the endless reappearance in books, magazines and catalogues 
of hackneyed pieces. And there is nothing more rewarding 
than the publication of unfamiliar o1 completely unknown 
objects, even (mostly perhaps) if they are not of the very 
first importance. Two years ago, for instance, the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, which had taken fullest advantage of the Brum 
mer sales 
published under the title of Religious Ar: he Middle Age 
and Renaissance a fascinating pamphlet in which its excellently 


an Opportunity which will not occur again 


chosen purchases were illustrated and for the first time dis 
cussed. More impressive and equally useful is the publication 
by Dr. Valentiner of about one hundred pieces of sculpture, in 
large part the gift of the late William Randoiph Hearst to the 
Los Angeles Museum Apparently chosen by Dr. Valentiner 
from the vast and mysterious store of the Hearst collections, 
the pieces are extremely high in quality and refreshing in their 
novelty. A number are outstanding; among others the gilt 
Sienese Enthroned Madonna of about 1300; the splendid (and 
better known) Annunciation by Andrea della Robbia; the 
Desiderio marble heads from San Salvi in Florence. But to this 


reviewer at least, less characteristic and important carvings 
from the Hearst collection had an equal appeal. This is espe 
cially true of the French sculpture, for example, of the three 
fourteenth century reliefs from the school of Poitiers, which in 
spite of their too clever restorations still have grandeur and 
charm; or the Burgundian Virgin (no. 16) and the Veronica 
(no. 17), so characteristic of the minor ateliers of the fifteenth 
century. In such a collection as that formed by Mr. Hearst 
one must expect problems; even Dr. Valentiner has not at 
tempted to solve them all. Can one find with certainty the 
authors of the life-size wood statue attributed with restrictions 
to Domenico Fiorentino, or the early sixteenth century aile 
gorical figure said to come from Northern France? In any cas« 
they are fascinating examples. Finally, there is still anothes 
reason why we should be grateful to Dr. Valentiner: where els¢ 
in America but in such a collection, and in such a scholarly 
catalogue, could one find illustrated and discussed works by 
those rare and little-known artists as Vincenzo Onofri, Michele 
Marini, Mino del Reame? Such a catalogue is therefore a schol 
ar's mine of fresh material, and we may well be grateful to 
the Los Angeles Museum for its publication 
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